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HistoricaAL Opservations on Dancine: Illuftrative of the 
Frontifpiece to this Volume, reprefenting the Mufe TERPSICHORE. 


Hail, lovelieft art! that canft all hearts infnare, 


And make the faireft till appear more fair. 


AS Logic is termed the Art of 
Thinking, fo Dancing may be 
called the Art of Geiture. Logic 
teaches us fo to order and arrange our 
thoughts, as to give them per{picuity 
and propriety of conneétion ; and by 
Dancing we are taught to direct our 
motions in fuch a manner, as to give 
them gracefulnefs, harmony, and eafe. 
But the Art of Dancing is even more 
neceffary to geiliculation, than the Art 
of Logic is to thinking. To think 
elegantly and fublimely is the etiect of 
genius alone, and tie art of think ing 
clearly and juitly may bz acquired by 
habit a:-d obiervation ; but it is to be 
queftioned whether an elegant and 
graceful carriage was ever obtained 
Without the aid of Dancing. Me- 
chanical, however, as this art may 


Jenyns. 


feem, genius is far from being out of 
the queftion: for it has been juftly 
obferved, that the imitative aris are 
the province of genius alone, and no 
art can with more propriety be called 
imitative than Dancing. it is a co- 
pying of thofe ideas of gracefulnefs 
and harmony which we borrow from 
nature; and in tits, as in the other 
imitative arts, the clofeft imitation of 
gracetul nature is the happieft execu- 
tion. But it may then be abked, if 
Dancing be noth ng more than copy- 
ing the native beauties of motion, 
why is not nature left to itlelf? ihe 
reaion is, that art. has borrow ed vari- 
ous graces from various forms ; and 
in this, as in other cafes, by com- 
bination, has reduced them to a 
fyflematic {cience. 

Az Hence, 














4 
Hence, with her fifter arts, fhall Dancing 


claiin 
An equal right to univerfal fame ; 
And Ifaac’s rigadoon fhail live as long 
As Raphael's painting, or as Virgil’s 
fong. 
JENYNS. 


Could any art or fcience derive im- 
portance from its antiquity, Dancing 
might ftand in the firit rank for this 
claim. ‘The accounts of it run almoit 
as high as any thing we find upon 
authentic record. Nothing particu- 
Jar, indeed, concerning this art, has 
defcended to us, except the tracts of 
Athenzus and Lucian: but Plato and 
Xenophon have made honourable 
mention of it. 

Dancing has been in ufe among all 
nations, both civilized and barbarous ; 
although held in eiteem among fome, 
and in contempt among others. Of 
itfelf, no doubt, Dancing is harmlefs. 
‘ There is a time,’ fays the Preacher, 
“to mourn, and a time to dance * ;’ 
and fometimes it is even made an act 
of religion. Thus David danced be- 
fore the ark, to honour God, and ex- 
prefs the greatnefs of his joy for its 
return into the city of Sion +. The 
daughters of Shiloh are faid to have 
danced in a yearly feait before the 
Lord t. The pfalmift, moreover, ex- 
horts men to praife the Lord with 
mufic and the dance ||; and we find 
many references to this practice in the 
religious folemnities of the Jews. 
From them it paffed to the Egyptians, 
and afterward to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, with whom it was a principal 
part of the worthip of their falfe gods. 
It was afterward adopted in many 
pagan nations; and Chriftians, in 
popith countries, celebrated certain 
feitivals, particularly thofe of the Sa- 
crament, and the paflion of our Lord, 
with dancing. Socrates learned to 
dance, at an advanced time of life, of 
Afpafia: it is no wonder, therefore, 
that fuch honourable mention is made 
of dancing, by his difciples Plato and 
Xenophon. lt was probably on ac- 


* Ecclef,. iii. 4. 
! Palm exlix. 3. cl. 4. 


+ 2 Sam. vi. 14, 16. 
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count of its being a religious ceres 
mony, that this p.ous philofopher ap- 
plied himfeif to it; but, however this 
may be, it is a proof of the great 
efteem in which dancing was held in 
the moft enlightened age of Greece. 
The people of Crete and Sparta went 
to the attack dancing. On the other 
hand, Cicero reproaches Galbinius, 
a confular man, with having danced. 
‘Tiberius expelled the dancers from 
Rome; and Domitian excluded {fe- 
veral members from the fenate,,for 
having danced : but the aéts of thefe 
imperial defpots may be confidered 
rather as the fuggettions of caprice 
and folly than as the dictates of wif- 
dom and virtue. 

Whether Dancing owed its origin 
to military or religious ceremonies, 
will admit of a difpute, in which great 
erudition might be difplayed on both 
fides of the queftion, and nothing de- 
termined. It feems to have been a 
natural confequence of the invention 
of mufic; for it has been obferved, 
that the Indian favages, upon hearing 
the found of any mufical inftrument, 
could not forbear throwing themfelves 
into antic poftures and capers, rapid 
or flow, according to the time of the 
mutic. Thus, as Dancing was ori- 
ginally the effect of mufic, it continued 
to accompany that art, on all occa- 
fions, whether in religious ceremo- 
nies, feftivals, or public rejoicings on 
the acquifition of victory. 

Dancing, applied to harmonize the 
motions of the body, to teach an eafy 
geiture, and a graceful attitude, is 
highly ufeful. A dancing-matfter, in 
this refpect, fhould have the genius 
of a itatuary, and know exactly the 
proper attitude of every fentiment and 
pailion. The poet we have already 
quoted, confiders it as heightening, 
and rendering irrefiftible, the attrac- 
tions of the fair. 


Hail, lovelieft art! that can’ft all hearts 

infnare, ; 
And make the faireft {till appear more fair. 
t Judges xxi. 19, 21. 


Beauty 
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Beauty can little execution do, New glories o’er her form each moment 
Unileis the borrows half her arms from rife, 

you: A And all the goddefs opens to his eyes. 
Few, like Pygmalion, doat on lifelefs 


charms, . ‘ 
Or care to clafp a ftatue in their arms : And from this enchanting art he 


But breafts of flint muit melt with fierce ingenioufly deduces a ferious moral : 


defire, 
When a and motion wake the fleeping fy every Country-Dance a ferious 
res mind, 


A Venus drawn by great Apelles’ hand, —‘Tyrn’d for reflestion, can a moral find. 
May for a while our wond’ring eyes com- Jy Funt-the-Squirrel thus the nymph we 


; mand, pe , view, 
But ~— form’d with all the pow'rs Seeks when we fly, but flies when we pur- 
. ae fue : 
The lifelefs piece can never warm the Thus in round-dances wh:re our partners 
heart 5 change, 
Soa fair nymph, perhaps, may pleafethe And unconfin'd from fair to fair we 
eye, ener 
While all her beauteous limbs unaétive a, Por. ge from his own confort 
lie, fle 
But when her charmsare in the dancedif- 4 nother ee on thé lovely prize ; 
play d, ., A while the fav’rite youth enjoys her 
Then ev'ry heart adores the lovely maid : charms 
This fets her beauty in the faireft light,  [ijJ the next comer fteals her from his 
And fhews each grace in full: perteétion arms ; 
bright 5 New ones fucceed, the laft is ftill her 
Then, as fhe turns around, from ev’ry care; 
 _——, ._... How true an emblem of th’ inconftant 
Like porcupines, fhe fends a piercing ae 
dart ; here « and f 
In vain, alas ! the fond {peétator tries ™ pg pa, -_ 
To thun the plcafing dangers of her eyes, Who read ‘the curious volumes of the 
For, Parthian like, the wounds as fure tkies, 
_, behind, , A model more exact than dancing name 
With — curls, and ivory neck re- Of the creation’s univerfal frame ? 
clin’d : Wh erm ber’d o’er th’ zthe- 
Whether her fteps the Minuet’s mazes wee a = ilaanpatmatan, si ibe 
trace, In a bright regular confufion ftray ; 


Or the flow Louvre’s more majeftic pace, Now h late hil shone the 

Whether the Rigadoon employs her care, sis —_ ceahes heii, 

Or fprightly Jigg difplays the nimble Now near approach, and now far diftant 
ne . fly : 

At every ftep new beauties we explore, Now meet in the fame order they begun, 

And — now, what we admir’d be- And then the great celeftial dance is 
ores ; done. 

So when /Eneas in the Tyrian grove Where can the Mor'lift find a iufter 

Fair Venus met, the charming queen of plan i 
Love, : ., Ofthe vain labours, and the life of man ? 

The beautesus goddefs, while unmov'd 4 while thro’ juitling crowds we toil, aud 


fhe ttood, . {weat, 
Scem’d fome fair nymph, the guardian of nq eagerly purfue we know not what ; 

the wood ; Then when our trifling fhozt-liv’d race is 
But when fhe mov’d, at once her heavenly run, 

mien ite tir’d juk where we firft 
And graceful ftep confefs bright Beauty’s Qute — rs oe 

queens 


OsseRrva- 
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OssERVATIONS on the Heat of Bees: By Joun Hunter, Ef. 
[ From Philofophical Tranfactions, Part], for 1792. ] 


EE S are, perhaps, the only in- 

fe&t that produces heat within 
itfelf, and were therefore intended 
to have a tolerably well-regulated 
warmth, without which, of courfe, 
they are very uncomfortable, and foon 
die; and which makes not only a 
part of their internal economy re- 
ipeCting the ind.vidual, but a part of 
their external, or common economy, 
and is therefore necefiary tobe known. 
The heat of bees is aicertainable by 
the thermometer, and [ thall give the 
refult of experiments made at two dif- 
ferent feafons of the year. 

July 18th, at ten in the evening, 
wind northerly, thermometer at 54°, 
in the open air, I introduced it into 
the top of a hive full of bees, and in 
lefs than five minotes it rofe to 82°. 
T let it fland ail night; at five in the 
morning it was down at 79°; at nine 
the fame morning, ic had rifen to 83°, 
and at one o’clock to 84°; and at 
nine in the evening it was down to 
78°. 

December 30th, air at 35°, bees at 


i) 

. Although bees fupport a heat nearly 
equal to that of a quadruped, yet their 
external covering 1s not diilerent from 
that of infeéts which do not; there is 
no difference between their coat and 
a common fly’s or wa{p’s, nor are they 
fatter, all which makes them bad re- 
tainers of heat; therefore they are 
chilly; and in a cold too fevere for 
them to be comfortable in, they make 
up for their want of fiae fingly, and 
get into clufters. A fingle bee has fo 
little power of keeping itfelf warm, 
that it pretent'y becomes numbed, and 
almoit motionlefs ; a common night 
in {ummer will produce this effect: 
a cold capable of producing fuch ef- 
feéts kills them foon, by which means 
vait numbers die; therefore a com- 
mon bee is obliged to feed and live in 

2 


fociety, to keep itfelf warm in celd 
weather. We know that the con- 
fumption of heat may be greater than 
the power of forming it; when that 
is the cafe, we become {enfible of it, 
and then take on fuch actions as are 
either inftinctive, fuch as arife na- 
turally out of the impreflion, or as 
reafon, cuftom, or habit direét. Many 
animals, upon the impreflion of cold, 
coil themfelves up in their own fur, 
bringing all their extremities into the 
centre, or hollow of the belly ; birds 
bring their feet under the belly, and 
thruit their bill between their wing 
and body; many, if not all, go to 
the warmeft places, either from in- 
ftinctive principle, or habit: but the 
bees have no other mode but forming 
cluiters, and the larger the better. As 
they are eafily affected by cold, their 
initinétive principle refpeéting cold is 
very ftrong, as likewife with regard 
to wet. Ihave feen a fwarm hang- 
ing out at the door of a hive, ready 
to take flight, and then return; a 
chill has come on, of which I was 
not fenfible, and in a few minutes the 
whole has gone back into the hive 5 
and by the cold increafing, I have at 
length perceived the caufe of their re- 
turn. If rain is coming on, we ob- 
ferve them returning home in great 
quantities, and hardly any abroad. 
The eggs of bees require this heat as 
much as themfelves, nor will the 
maggot live in a cold of 60° or 70°, 
nor even their chryfalis. This warmth 
keeps the wax fo foft, as to allow 
them to model it with eafe. In glafs 
hives, or thofe that have windows of 
glafs in them, we often find a dewon 
the infide of the gla(s, efpecially when 
the glafs is colder than the air within : 
whether this is perfpiration from the 
bees, both from their external furface 
and lungs, or evaporation from the 
honey, I cannot fay. 


Curious 
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Curious PARTICULARS in the NatuRAL Histrory of 
BEES confidered as a Community. 


{ From the Same. ] 


Bes 2 are very cleanly animals 
refpecting themfelves, although 
not fo reipecting the remains of their 
young. They, I believe, feldom 
Or never evacuate their excrement 
in the hive. 1 have known them 
confined many days without difcharg- 
ing the contents of the rectum; 
and the moment they got abroad, 
they evacuated in the air, when fiy- 
ing : and they appear to be very nice 
in their bodies, for | have often de- 
tected them cleaning one another, 
more efpecially if by accident they 
are befmeared with honey. 

This animal may be confdered 
alone,-or fo far as concerns its own 
economy as an individual, which is 
common to the moft folitary animals ; 
but it can alfo be confidered as a 
member of fociety, in which it is 
taking an active part, and in which 
it becomes an object of great cu- 
riofity. 

To confider this focicty indivi- 
dually, it may be faid to confift of a 
female breeder, female non-breeders, 
and males: but to confider it as a 
community, it may be faid to coniift 
only of female breeders and non- 
breeders, the males anfwering no other 
purpofe than fimply as a male, and 
are only temporary ; and it is proba- 
ble, the female breeder is to be con- 
fidered in no other light than as a 
layer of eggs, and that fhe only in- 
fluences the non-breeders by her pre- 
fence, being only a bond of union, 
for without her they feem to have no 
tie; it is her prefence that makes 
them an aggregate animal. May we 
not fuppofe that the offspring of the 
queen have an attachment to the mo- 
ther, fomewhat fimilar to the attach- 
ment of young birds to the female 
that brings them up? For although 
the times of their attachment are not 
equal, yet it is the dependence which 


each has on its mother, that confti- 
tutes the bond; for bees have none 
without her: however, the fimilarity 
is not exact, for young animals who 
have lo‘! their nurfe will herd together, 
and jointly make the beft fhifts they 
can, becaufe in future they are to 
become {ingle animals ; but bees have 
an eternal inftinGtive dependence on 
the mother, probably from their not 
being uiliinétfexes. When the queen 
is loit, this detachment is broke; they 
give up induitry, probably dic; or, 
we may fuppoie, join fome other hive. 
This is not the cafe with thofe of this 
tribe, whofe queen fingly forms a co- 
lony ; for although the queen is de- 
itroyed, yet they go on with that work 
which is their lot; as the wafp, hor- 
net and humble bee. Mot probably 
the whole economy of the bee, which 
we fo much admire, belongs to the 
non-breeders, and deperds on their 
inftinétive powers being fet to work 
by the prefence of the breeders, that 
being their only enjoyment; there- 
fore when we talk of the wonderful 
economy of bees, it is chiefly the la- 
bourers at large we are to admire, 
altnough the queen gets the principal 
credit, for the extent of their inflinctive 
properties. 

This economy, in its appearances 
and operations, is somewhat fimilar 
to human focicty, but very different 
in its firft cautes and mode of conduct. 
The human fpecies fets up its own 
ftandard ; the bees has one fet up by 
nature, and therefore fulfils all the n-- 
ceflary purpofes. This ftandard of 
influence, which is the breeder, is 
called the queen, and | fhall keep to 
the name, although I do not allow her 
voluntary influence or power. 

The non-breeders are what com- 
pofe the hive, or what may be cal'ed 
the community at large; and the 
males, are mere males: each of thefe 

parts 
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parts of the community I fhall here- 
after confider feparately. 

To take up the common bee in any 
one period of the year, or, in other 
words, in any one month, and carry 
it round to the fame, and obferve 
what happens in that time, is pro»ably 
including the whole economy of bees ; 
for although they may live more than 
one year, which | believe is not 
known, from its not being eafily af- 
certained, yet each year can only be 
a repetition of the lait, as I conceive 
they are complete in the firft; there- 
fore the hiftory of one year may be 
faid to make a whole, and of courfe 
it is not material at what time in the 
circle we begin the hiflory. 

Perhaps the beit time to begin the 
hifto-y of fuch infects, as only come 
to full growth the feafon they are 
bred, and live through the winter, and 
breed the fummer following, is when 
they emerge from the torpid ftate, and 
begin to breed; but it might be 
thought that the common bee is an 
exception to this rule, becaufe they 
begin early in the {pring to breed, 
generally before they can be obferved ; 
and as they breed to forin a colony, 
which is to ¢o off from the old ftock, 
yn order to fet out anew, it might 
teem mot natural to begin with 
this colony, and trace it through its 
various actions of life for one year, 
when it, as it were, regenerates it- 
jeif, and comes round to the fame 
point again, that the old ftock was 
in when it threw off this colony. 

Bees, lixe every other animal that 
is taken care of in the time of breed- 
ing, or incubation, and nurfed to the 
age of taking care of itfelf, cannot 
be faid to have a period in which we 
can begin its natural hiftory ; but in 
fome other infects there is fuch a pe- 
riod, for they can be traced from an 
egg, becoming totally independent of 
tue parent from the moment of being 
laid, as the filk-worm, &c. There 
are three periods at which the hillory 
of the bee may commence: firit, in 


the fpring, when the queen begins te 
lay her eggs; in the fummer, at the 
commencement of a new colony ; or 
in the autumn, when they are going 
into winter-quarters. I fhall begin 
the particular hiftory of the bee with 
the new colony, when nothing is 
formed; for it begins then every 
thing that can poffibly happen after- 
ward. 

When a hive fends off a colony, it 
is commonly in the month of June, 
but that will vary according to the 
feafon, for in a mild {pring bees jome- 
times {warm in the middle of May, 
and very often at the latter end of it. 
Before they come off, they commonly 
hang about the mouth of the hole, or 
door of the hive, for fome days, as 
if they had not fufficient room within 
for fuch hot weather, which I believe 
is very much the cafe; for if cold or 
wet weather come on, they ftow 
themfelves very well, and wait for 
fine weather. But {warming appears 
to be rather an operation arifing from 
neceflity, for they would feem not 
naturally to fwarm, becaufe. if they 
have an empty fpace to fill, they do 
not fwarm; therefore by increafing 
the fize of the hive, the {warming is 
prevented. This period jis much 
longer in fome than in others. For 
fome evenings before they come off, 
is often heard a fingular noife, a kind 
of ring, or found of a {mall trumpet ; 
by comparing it with the notes of the 
piano-forte, it feemed to be the fame 
found with the lower A of the tre- 
ble. 

The fwarm commonly confifts of 
three clafles; a female, or females *, 
males, and thofe commonly called 
mules, which are fuppofed to be of 
no fex, and are the labourers; the 
whole about two quarts in bulk, 
making about fix or feven thoufand. 
It is a queftion that cannot eafily be 
determined, whether this old ftock 
fends off entirely young of the fame 
feafon, and whether the whole of their 
young ones, or only part. As the 


it never more than one female comes off with a fwarm, 


hive reafon to believe that r 
} 


mates 
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males are entirely bred in the fame 
feafon, part go off; but part muft 
fay, and moft probably it is fo with 
the others. They commonly come 
off in the heat of the day, often im- 
mediately after a fhower; who takes 
the lead I do not know, but fhould 
fuppofe it was the queen. When one 
goes off, they all immediately follow, 
and fly about feemingly in great con- 
fafion, although there is one principle 
a€tuating the whole. They foon ap- 
pear to be direéted to fome fixed place ; 
fuch as the branch of a tree or buhh, 
the cavities of old trees, holes of 
houfes leading into fome hollow place ; 
and whenever the ftand is made, 
they all immediately repair to it, till 
they are all collected. But it would 
feem, in fome cafes, that they had 
not fixed upon any refting place before 
they came off, or if they had, that 
they were either difturbed, if it was 
near, or that it was at a great diftance ; 
for, after hovering fome time, as if 
undetermined, they fly away, mount 
up into the air, and go off with great 
velocity. When they have fixed upon 
their future habitation, they immedi- 
ately begin to make their combs, for 
they have the materials within them- 
felves. I have reafon to beiieve that 
they fili their crops with honey when 
they come away; probably from the 
ftock in the hive. I killed feveral of 
thofe that came away, and found 
their crops full, while thofe that re- 
mained in the hive had their crops 
not near fo full: fome of them came 
away with farina on their legs, which 
I conceive to be rather accidenta!. I 
may juft obferve here, that a hive 
commonly fends off two, fometimes 
three fwarms in a fummer ; but that 
the fecond is commonly lefs than the 
firft, and the third lefs than the fzcond ; 
and this laft has feldom time to pro- 
vide for the winter: they thall often 
threaten to fwarm, but do not; whe- 
ther the threatening is owing to too 
many bees, and their not fwarming 
is owing to there being no queen, | 
do not know. It fometimes happens 
that the {warm fhall go back again ; 


‘of it. 


but in fuch inftancés I have reafon 
to think that they have loft their 
queen, for the hives to which their 
{warm have come back do not fwarm 
the next warm day, but fhall hang 
out for a fortnight, or more, and then 
{warm ; and when they do, the fwarm 
is commonly much larger than before, 
which makes me fulpe& that they 
waited for the queen that.was to have 
gone off with the next fwarm. 

So far we have fet the colony in 
motion. The materials of their dwel- 
ling, or comb, which is the wax, is 
the next confideration, with the mode 
of forming, preparing, or difpofing 
In giving a totally new ac- 
count of the wax, I fhall firft fhow it 
can hardly be what it has been fup- 
pofed to be. Firft, I fhall obferve 
that the materials, as they are found 
compofing the comb, are not to be 
found in the fame ftate (as a compofi- 
tion) in any vegetable, where they 
have been fuppofed to be got. The 
fubftance brought in on their legs, 
which is the farina of the flowers of 
plants, is, in common, I believes 
imagined to be the materials of which 
the wax is made, for it is called by 
moft the wax: but it is the farina, 
for it is always of the fame colour as 
the farina of the flower where they 
are gathering; and indeed we fee 
them gathering it, and we alfo {ce 
them covered almoft all over with it, 
like a duft; neverthelefs, it has been 
fuppofed to be the wax, or that the 
wax was extracted from it. Reaurnur 
is of this opinion. I made feveral 
experiments to fee if there was fuch a 
quantity of oil init, as would account 
for the quantity of wax to be formed, 
and to learn if it was compofed of oil. 
I held it near the candle; it burnt, 
but did not fimell like wax, and had 
the fame {mel!, when burning, as fa- 
rina when it was burnt. I obferved 
that this fubftance was of different 
culours on different bees, but always 
of the {ame colour on both legs of the 
fame bee ; w ereas new mace comb 
was all of one colour. I obferved, 
that it was gathered with moze ayidiy 

fer 
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for old -hives, where the comb is 
complete, than for thofe hives where 
it is only begun, which we could 
hardly conceive if it was the materials 
of wax: alfo we may obferve, that 
at the very beginning of a hive, the 
bees feldom bring in any fubftance on 
their legs for two or three days, and 
after that the farina gatherers begin 
to increafe; for now fome cells are 
formed to hold it as a ftore, and fome 
eggs are laid, which when hatched 
will require this fubftance as food, and 
which will be ready when the weather 
is wet. I have alfo obferved, that 
when the weather has either been fo 
cold, or fo wet, in June, as to hinder 
a young fwarm from going abroad, 
they have yet in that time formed as 
much new comb, as they did in the 
fame time when the weather was fuch 
as allowed them to go abroad. I have 
feen them bring it in about the latter 
end of March, and have obferved, in 
giafs hives, the bees with the farina 
on their legs, and have feen them 
difpofing of it, as will be defcribed 
hereafter. 

The wax is formed by the bees 
themfelves ; it may be called an ex- 
ternal fecretion of oil, and I have 
found that it is formed between each 
feale of the under fide of the belly. 
When I firft cbferved this fubftance, 
in my examination of the working 
bee, I was at a lofs to fay what it 
was: I afked myfelf if it was new 
feales forming, and whether they cait 
the old, as the lobfter, &c. does? but 
it was to be found only between the 
fcales, on the lower fide of the belly. 
On examining the bees through glafs 
hives, while they were climbing up 
the glafs, I could fee that moit of 
them had this fubflance, for it looked 
as if the lower, or poiterior edge of 
the fcale, was double, or that there 
were double fcales ; but I perceived 
it was loofe, not attached. Finding 
that the fubftance brought in on their 
legs was farina, intended, as ap- 
peared from every circumftance, to 
he the food of the maggot, and not 
to make wax; and not having yet 
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perceived any thirig that could give 
me the leaft idea of wax ; I conceived 
thefe fcales might be it, at leaft I 
thought it neceflary to invedtigate 
them. I there took feveral on the 
point of a needle, and held them toa 
candle, where they melted, and im- 
mediately formed themfelves into a 
round globe ; upon which I no longer 
doubted but this was the wax, which 
Opinion was confirmed to me by not 
finding thofe fcales but in the building 
feafon. In the bottom of the hive 
we fee a good many of the fcales lying 
loofe, fome pretty perfect, others in 
pieces. I have endeavoured to catch 
them, either taking this matter out of 
themfelves, from between the {cales 
of the abdomen, or from gne another, 
but never could fatisfy myfelf in this 
refpeét: however, I once caught a 
bee examining between the fcales of 
the belly of another, but I could not 
find that it took any thing from be- 
tween. We very often fee fome of 
the bees wagging their belly, as if 
tickled, running round, and to and 
fro, for only a lithe way, followed 
by one or two other bees, as if exa- 
mining them. _I conceived they were 
probably fhaking out the fcales of wax, 
and that the others were ready upon 
the watch to catch them, but [ could 
not abfolutely determine what they 
did. It is with thefe fcales that they 
form the cells called the comb, but 
perhaps nor entirely, for, I believe, 
they mix farina with it; however, 
this only occafionally, when probably 
the fecretion is not in great plenty. 
I have fome reafon to think, that 
where no other fubftance is intro- 
duced, the thicknefs of the fcale is 
the fame with that of the fides of the 
comb ; if fo, then a comb may be no 
more than a number of thefe united; 
but a great deal of the comb feems to 
be too thick for this, and, indeed, 
would appear to be a mixture, fimilar 
to the covering of the chryfalis. The 
wax naturally is white, but when melts 
ed from the comb at large, it is yel- 
low. I apprehended this might arife 
from its Being tained with honey, the 
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excrement of the maggots, and with 
the bee-bread. I fteeped fome white 
comb in honey, boiled fomie with fa- 
rina, as alfo with old comb, but I 
could not fay that it was made yellow. 
Wax, by bleaching, is brought back 
to its natural colour, which is alfo a 
proof that its colour is derived from 
fome mixture. I have reaion to be- 
lieve that they take the old comb, 
when either broken down, or by any 
accident rendered ufelefs, and employ 
it again; but this can only be with 
combs that have had no bees hatched 
in them, for the wax cannot be fepa- 
rated from the filk afterward. Reau- 
mur fuppofed that they new worked 
up the old materials, becaufe he found 
the covering of the chryfalis of a yel- 
lower colour than the other parts of 
the new comb ; but this is always fo, 
whether they have old yellow comb 
to work up, or not, as will be 
fhewn. 

The bees who gather the farina, 
alfo form the wax, for I found it be- 
tween their fcales. 

The cells, or rather the congeries 
of cells, which compofe the comb, 
may be faid to form perpendicular 
plates, or partitions, which extend 
trom top to bottom of the cavity in 
which they build them, and from fide 
to fide. They always begin at the 
top, or roof of the vault, in which 
they build, and work downward ; but 
if the upper part of this vault, to 
which their combs are fixed, is re- 
moved, and a dome is put over, they 
begin at the upper edges of the old 
comb, and work up into the new ca- 
vity atthe top. ‘They generally may 
be guided as to the direction of their 
new plates of comb, by forming ridges 
at top, to which they begin to attach 
their comb. Ina long hive, if thefe 
ridges are longitudinal, their plates 
of comb will be longitudinal; if 
placed tran{verfe, fo will be the plates ; 
and if oblique, the plates of comb 
will be oblique. Each plate confifts 
of a double fet of cells, whofe bottoms 
form the partition between each fet. 
The plates themfelves are not very 
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regularly arranged, not forming 3 
regular plane where they might have 
done fo; but are often adapted to the 
fituation, or fhape of the cgvity in 
which they are built. The bees do 
not endeavour to fhape their cavity to 
their work, as the wafps do, nor are 
the cells of equal depths, alo fitting 
them to their fituation; but as the 
breeding cells muft all be of a given 
depth, they referve a fufficient num- 
ber for breeding in, and they put the 
honey into the others, as alfo into the 
fhallow ones. The attachment of the 
comb round the cavity is not con- 
tinued, but interrupted, {0 as to form 
paflages; there are alfo ages in 
the middle of the plates, efpecially if 
there be a crofs ftick to fupport the 
comb; thefe allow of bees to go 
acrofs from plate to plate. The fib. 
ftance which they ufe for attaching 
their combs to furrounding parts is 
not the fame as the common wax; it 
is fofter and tougher, a good deal 
like the fubftance with which they co- 
ver in their chryfalis, or the humble 
bee furrounds her eggs. It is pre+ 
bably a mixture of wax with farina. 
The cells are placed nearly horizon- 
tally, but not exaétly fo; the mouth 
raifed a little, which probably may be 
to retain the honey the better; how- 
ever this rule is not firi€tly obferved, 
for often they are horizonal, and to- 
ward the lower edge of a plane of 
comb they are often declining. The 
firft combs that.a hive forms are the 
fmalleft, and much neater than the 
laft, or lowermoft. Their fides, or 
partitions between cell and cell, are 
much thinner, and the hexagon is 
much more perfect. The wax is 
purer, being probably little elfe but 
wax, and it is more brittle. The 
lower combs are confiderably larger, 
and contain much more wax, or per- 
haps, more properly, more materials ; 
and the cells are at fuch diftances as 
to allow them to be of a round figure: 
the wax is fofier, and there is fome- 
thing mixed withit. I have obferved 
that the cells are not all of equal fize, 
fome being a degree larger than the 
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others; and that the fmall are the 
firii turmed, and of courfe at the up- 
per part, where the bees begin, and 
tae larger are nearer the lower part 
of the comb, or lui} made: however, 
iu Lives of particul.r conftruétion, 
where the bees may begin to work at 
oe end, and can work both down, 
and toward the other end, we oiten 
find the la: ger cells both on the lower 
pact of the combs, and alfo at the op- 
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pofite end. Thefe are formed for the 
males to be bred in; and in the hof- 
net, and wafps combs, there are 
larger cells for the queens to be bred 
in: thefe are alfo formed in the lower 
tier, and the lait formed. 

The frit comb made in a hive, is 
all of one colour, viz. almoft white ; 
but it is not fo white toward the end 
of the feafon, having then more of a 


yellow caft. 


A Curious Account of th MaGnetic Moun TAIN of CANNAY: 
By Georce Dempster of Dunnichen, £/. 


[ From Tranfattions of the Society of Antiquarics of Scotland.] 


OU will not be forry to receive 

an account of the Magnetic 
Mountain of Cannay: but perhaps 
it is not unkvown to you already, or 
you may at leaft have heard of fimilar 
ones in other places. Cannay is an 
ifland of ten or twelve miles in cir- 
Cumference, with an excellent har- 
bour in its bfom. Near this har- 
bour, ona hi'l cf fome height, called 
the Compafs-hill, there is a little hole 
dug, about a foot ar two in depth. 
A compafs placed in this hole is in- 
ftantly difturbed, and in a fhort time 
veers about to the eaftward, till at lait 
the north point fettles itfelf in a due 
foutherly dire&tion, and remains there. 
At a very little diftance from this 
hole, perhaps on the very edge of it, 
the needle recovers its ufual pofition, 
This fingular circumitance was 
known when Martin wrote his ac- 
count of thefe iflands, and is taken 
notice of by him. He indeed fays, 
the compais then fettled at due eatt, 
which is alfo curious. What increafes 
the fingularity of this alteration in the 
neetle, is a difcovery lately made by 
Hector M‘Neil, efy. tackfman of the 
ifland. He mentioned the circum- 
ftance to us; and lord Bredalbane, fir 
Adam Ferguiion, Mr. Ifaac Hawkins 
Brown, and the reft of the company, 
went to examine the faét. The har- 
bour, on the north fide, is formed by 
2 bold rock of Bafa't, which may be 
about haif a mile below, and to the 
fouthward of the Compafs-hill, of 


which this rock is a continuation, 
We rowed under this rock ; and when 
the boat reached its center, imme- 
diately under the rock, and almot 
touching it, the north point of our 
compafs veered about, and fettled at 
due fouth and remained there.- This 
experiment was frequently repeated 
with the fame fuccefs; but this effect 
was coniined alfo to a very fmall part 
of the rock, which feemed to us di- 
recily fouth from the hole on Compafs- 
hill, At a little diftance, on either 
fide, the needle recovered its ufual 
pofjtion. His lordfhip then directed 
the boat to row with great quicknefs 
paft the rock, when, upon our ¢rofling 
the place which had before affected 
the needle, it was again affected dur- 
ing the pafiage, though very quick, 
and recovered foon after pafling this 
point. We could hardly venture to 
aflign any caufe for thefe appearances, 
but by fuppofing fomething magnett- 
cal in the rock extending the whole 
diftance from the Compais-hill to the 
head land at the mouth of the har- 
bour. If this fhould prove to be the 
cafe, we had no fcyuple in pronounc- 
ing this to be the largeft loaditone as 
yet difcovered in the world. 

A part of the rock was broken off, 
at the very {pot where this affection 
of the needle was obferved, and was 
applied to the compafs when removed 
from the rock ; but it feemed to pro- 
duce no effect upon the needle what- 
foever, Alfo, the compa‘s was car- 
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ried about the length of the boat from 
the rock, but in a line with Compafs- 
hill; and it was alfo placed in the 
fame line on the oppofite fide of the 
harbour, at about a quarter of a mile’s 
ditance ; neither of thefe experiments 
produced any effect on the needle. 
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In this ifland there are many co- 


-lumnar appearances, not unlike to 


Staffa ; and feveral, both ftraight and 
bent, and every way as regular, which 
feem alfo to have, like Statta, efcaped 
obfervation till very lately. 


An Account of th EARTH called GyPrsuM, with its extrasrdinary 
Effects as a Manure. 


To the Evitor of the UniversaL Macazine. 


SiR, 

AS I have long obferved, with 

pleafure, that the Univerfal 
Magazine has been diftinguithed by 
an early attention to all the new and 
ufeful difcoveries in agriculture, I 
perfuade myfelf that you will readily 
find a place for fome account of a ma- 
nure, whofe effecis have been repre- 
fented to be fo very extraordinary, as 
that of the Gypfum, or Plaiiter of 
Paris. 

By many experiments made in 
North America (for the particulars of 
which I muft refer your readers to 
‘ A Treatife of the Earth called Gyp- 
fum,’ &c. by Mr. Charles Clarke, 
of Milbank-row, Weftminfter) it ap- 
pears, that five or fix bufhels of Gyp- 
ium, pulverized in the ftate as dug 
from the earth, and ftrewed on the 
foil, is preferable to fifty loads of 
dung ; that it has been found effec- 
tual for wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
buck-wheat, Indian corn, cabbages, 
turnips, and particularly for clover, 
and all grafs lands; and in fhort a 
promoter to the growth of all vegeta- 
bles; that uplands, worn out, and 
from their fandy foil abandoned, have 
become as valuable as the fineft bank 
meadow land, by ufing gypfum ; that 
lands have retained vitible marks of 
its fuperior fertility feven years after 
this manure has been put on them ; 
and that it has been found fo pro- 
duétive, that its effects have appeared 
in ten days after fowing, and the 
growth of grafs or clover have been 
fo great, that they have mowed it in 
fix weeks after, 


It appears, farther, that it fhould 
be fown on dry land, not liable to be 
overflown; and it is remarked, that 
it is equally productive in all dry foils. 
It may be laid on the foil in any month 
from March to September ; but April 
is recommended. 

When it is fown, it fhould be put 
on in a fine powdered ftate in the, 
broadeit manner, as you fow corn, to 
be careful that the diftribution is 
equal; and in many cafes one bufhel 
may be fufficient for a quarter of an 
acre: a hazy or drizzling day, with 
little or no wind, is preferred for fows 
ing it. 

The ufe of it has been particularly 
recommended to the farmers of this 
country ; as itis not doubted but that, 
in a few years, our barren heaths may 
be turned into fine grafs lands, and 
the prefent invaluable part of the 
kingdom be made uteful. 

There are various forts of gypfeous 
earth to be found in numberlets places 
in the temperate and frigid zones. 

The loofe and friable fort, particu- 
larly white, is found in Poland and 
Saxony, and other parts to the north- 
ward. 

The fibred and thready fort, com- 
monly calied tale (though improperly 
fo named, becaufe the true talc is of 
anotner quality) is found in various - 
parts of Europe, particularly in Eng- 
land, as well as all the other forts of 
gypfum. 

‘The teales and granulated fort is 
found in various cclours all over i u- 
rope and North America, white, red, 
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grey, and a light yellow. This laf 
is found at Montmatre, near Paris, 
and, on that account, is called the 
Plaifter of Paris. The hard white 
fort has fomewhat the appearance of 
loaf fugar, fine, and of a clofe, firm, 
compact texture, and when broken 
fhines like cryftal. 

The {par gypfum, or the pure fe- 
Jenite earth, is of various colours, and 
is fometimes found tranfparent ; is a 
very heavy ftone, as if intermixed 
with fomething metallic; but tried 
experiments have found tothe contrary. 

The ftalaflical gypfum, of no vifi- 
ble particles, is of different colours, 
and of various forms and figures. 

The cryitallized gypfum in general 
is of the {parry fort, and of different 
colours; fome tranfparent, and of va- 
rious forms. 

All the foregoing forts of gypfum, 
3f not intermixed with any other par- 
ticles of earth, will not ferment with 
the acid of nitre, or ftrike fire with 
fteel, and are proper for manure. 

The alabafter gypfum is folid, and 
of no vifible particles ; is very eafy 
to faw and cut, but is not always fa- 
tiated with the acid of vitriol to an- 
{wer the purpofe of gypfum manure, 
there being fome alabafters that will 


ferment with aqua-fortis or acid of - 


nitre. 

The gypfeous earths, as I have ob- 
ferved before, is found in various parts 
of Europe, Ruflia, Norway, Ger- 
many, and France; it abounds in 
England, and is plentiful in York- 
fhire, Derbyfhire, Nottinghamfhire, 
Leicefterhhire, and Lincolnthire, where 
there are large pits of it; alfo in moft 
of the cliffs of the Severn, particularly 
at the old paffage in Somerfethhire. 

A very fine femi-tranfparent folid 
fort is found in Derby hire, with other 
varieties. 

The fibred and thready fort, that 
which is ufually called talc, is found 
in the fame pits of gypfum before 
mentioned, alfo by itfelf in a variety 
of places. 

Selenites of many kinds abound in 
England in clays. 

Very fine gypfum has been dug 
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from the falt rocks at Nantwich, in 
Chefhire. 

The felenites, called rhomboidalis, 
from the figures it makes the appear- 
ance in (a rare foffil in other coun- 
tries) is frequently found in England; 
but Shotoverhill in Oxfordhhire, is 
famous for them. 

The ifle of Sheppy affords a kind 
(peculiar and particular to that {mall 
{pot of ground) fibrous, and accreting 
in — like ftars. 

The manner of preparing the gyp- 
fum for manure, oer being fatishied 
that you have the right fort, that is, 
fuch that will not ferment with aqua- 
fortis, or ftrike fire with fteel ; break 
the —_ lumps into fmall, and thofe 
into ftill {maller, in a ftamping-mill, 
then grind it in a grinding-mill; the 
finer it is pulverized, the more it has 
the power of attracting moitture ; it 
then may be fowed ugon the foil as 
before direéted. 

I underftand, that thofe who with 
to try it at their farms or gardens, 
may have it of Mr. Clarke, ready 
prepared, in fmall quantities, of in 
greater, as may be wanted. 

I fhall conclude this account, with 
an extract of aletter, in Mr. Clarke’s 
pamphlet, from a gentleman in the 
tlate of Pennfylvania to his friend in 
Quebec : * This manure has produced 
a great revolution in agriculture, 
The fine watered and banked mea- 
dows in this country, are no longer 
held in the eftimation they were ; our 
dry poor uplands, from the effect of 
this valuable and cheap manure, are 
infinitely more productive, and more 
valuable than the beft low lands; | 
mean for grafs. In fhort, the value 
of farm-yard manure is much leffen- 
ed, for it is cheaper for the farmer to 
purchafe the gypfum than to draw 
out his dung thereon, 

This difcovery exceeds credibility ; 
it puzzles the philofopher, and afto- 
nithes the farmer. Indeed, it tells us 
all reafoning hitherto, extended to the 
principles of vegetation, was without 
foundation, and that the human race 
are in a total flate of ignorance ree 


{petting it, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES. 


Miser, afew months ago, found 

himfelf, a fhort time before his 
death, very unwell. He fent, there- 
fore, for a phyfician, to whom he 
told his cafe, requefting him not to 
flatter him, but to inform him of his 
real condition. The phytician, im- 
mediately, with the franknefs that 
was required of him, affured him that 
he could not live fix weeks. On this 
he fet about adjufting his worldly con- 
cerns, and, for once in his life, was 
refolved to have it faid that he did a 
generous thing. He defired his friends 
(for friends in his way he had) to call 
on one of the governors of a public 
charity, with a requeft that he would 
wait on him on fuch a day. ‘The 
gentleman, full of expectation, came 
to his time, and the following con- 
verfation took place : 

‘ Sir, I have always liked the in- 
ftitution, of which you are a gover- 
nor, and have a defire to forward its 
good purpofes, dy a bequeft of the 
fum of 1500]. J have very lately 
been informed by my phyfician, that 
I am not long for this world, and 
have fent for you to make you ac- 
quainted with my intention. But—’ 

«In the name of the patronifers of 
our benevolent inititution, I return 
you fincere thanks. You may depend 
upon it, that your donation fhall be 
difpofed of to the beft advantage.’ 

«But, in order to fave trouble in 
the making of my will, I have a 
thought—’ 

«What is it, fir?” . 

‘That, if you will allow me the 
difcount, I’ll give you the money di- 
redtly |” 

To a mind, untainted by avarice, 
an incident of this kind appears in- 
credible: but to thofe who are ac- 
quainted with the influence of the 
paflions that have long been deeply- 
rooted and cherifhed in the mind, this 
mifer’s frudent attention to thrift, on 
the near approach of his diffolution, 
will appear mo-e ridiculous than fur- 
prifing. 


THe uncertainty of the law, and 
the profits of lawyers, have in all 
ages and nations been the fubjeét of 
unavailing complaint. —The tranflator 
of The Hedaya, (a commentary on 
the Muffulman laws) in his prelimie 
nary difcourfe, mentions, among the 
mott celebrated native lawyers of In- 
dia, one boo Yoo/af, who flourifhed 
about A.D. 750. He not only ac- 
quired a high degree of fame ,by his 
legal knowledge, but alfo amafied a 
very confiderable fortune in the {pace 
of a few years. He is reported to 
have been a perfon of great acutenefs, 
ready wit, and prompt in expedients ; 
of which a remarkable inftance is re- 
corded in the Negariftan, whereby he 
obtained in one xight, fees to the 
amount of 50,000 gold deenars—at a 
round computation 20,cool.!—What 
would fome of our celebrated lawyers 
fay to this? Their paltry fees of two 
or three hundred guineas would have 
been merely drops in the bucket of 
Aboo Yoofaf ! 





Lewis the twelfth, Henry the 
fourth, and the prefent Lewis (whole 
fortitude and magnanimity in a very 
perilous moment befpeak the good- 
nefs of his heart, and the integrity of 
his principles) are almoft the only 
monarchs of France that have at all 
deferved the love and veneration of 
their people.—Henry the fourth was, 
in amanner, adored. Indeed, the de- 
gree to which the admiration of his 
charatter was carried, approached 
even to idolatry; as the following 
little incident will ferve to evince: 
ten years before the late revolution, a 
geatleman walking over the Pont 
Neuf at Paris, was accofted by a beg- 
gar, who implored his charity. ‘in 
the name of God, fir,’ faid the beg- 
gar, * do beftow your charity—in the 
name of the bleffed Virgin, do, fir’ — 
The gentleman walked on: the beg- 
gar invoked half the faints in the 
kalendar, the gentleman remained in- 

exorable. 
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exorable. At lait, they paffed the 
ftatue of Henry the fourth on that 
bridge-‘ Pray, fir, in the name of 
Henry the fourth, fir,’ faid the beggar. 
—‘ In the name of Henry the fourth !” 
faid the gentleman, ftarting from his 
reverie—‘ Here, friend, here’s a louis 
for you.’ 





Mapame de Pompapour, the 
miftrefs of Lewis XV, who always 
travelled with great expedition, was 
pafling through Orleans, when her 
coachman drove over a poor woman, 
whom age and infirmity prevented 
from gctting out of the way, and fhe 
was killed on the fpot. ‘The coach- 
man ftopped the carriage, and the 
fervants told their Aumane miftrefs that 
the poor woman was killed. ‘ Very 
well,’ faid fhe, with the moft perfect 
coolnefs, * here’s a louis d’or to bury 
her: drive on coachman.’— At ano- 
ther time, a young Frenchman of 
quality, driving his Englith friend in 
his phaeton, through the ftreets of 
Paris, ran over a poor labouring man, 
who was inftantly killed. ‘Oh! Sir,’ 
exclaimed the Englifhman, with an- 
guifh in his countenance, * you have 
killed the man.’—* So much the worfe 
for him,’ anfwered the young count, 
and drove on, with the moit perfect 
indifference and unconcern. Such 
are the effects of habitual tyranny and 
habitual fubjection! In France, be- 
fore the late revolution, the fpeciators 
of fuch an accident would have be- 
held it with an equal /ang froid. 
They would juft have looked on— 
and paffed on. In this, England, a 
man of any fortune would have thought 
of nothing lefs than a provifion for life 
for the unhappy family. 





Dr. Petit, a phyfician of high 
reputation, and ample fortune, at 
Paris, lately built a handfome houfe, 
at Orleans (his native city) to ferve 
as a difperfary to the poor; and not 
content thus to afford them medical 
aflittance gratis, he extended his be- 
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nevolent care to their property. Te 
defend it from the attacks of oppref- 
fion, he has appointed lawyers, who 
have a falary allowed them, to plead 
the caufe of the indigent, 

This public benefactor to his native 
city is the fon of a taylor; and in 
order to fhew that he was fuperior to 
the prejudices which had fo long en- 
flaved his countrymen, he appointed 
the oldeft taylor at Orleans, in indi- 
gent circumftances, to take care of 
this new inftitution.—He felt, per- 
haps, that having arrived at emi- 
nence, by a paththe moft honourable 
of all others, that of diftinguifhed ta- 
lents, he might be allowed to recolleét, 
without blufhing, the lownefs of his 
birth. Which are we to admire moft, 
the benevolence, or the modefty, or, 
rather, the magnanimity, of this 
truly noble character ? 





Tue late king of Pruffia was told 
by one of his courtiers, that two la- 
dies of high rank had a difpute about 
precedence, which was become fo fe- 
rious, that it was neceflary for his 
majefty to interfere in it. ‘ Why 
then,’ faid the king, ‘ give the pre- 
cedence to the greateft fool.’ 





Amonc all the compliments that 
have been admired for elegance and 
delicacy, one of the late Dr. John- 
fon’s, to his friend Mrs. Thrale, de- 
ferves to be particularly recorded: 
one evening, at Streatham Park, fome 
perfon afked the doétor, how he would 
choofe to diftribute the high offices of 
fate that were then vacant, among 
the literary ladies of his acquaintance: 
«Mrs. Carter,’ faid he, ¢ fhall be 
appointed lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain.’—*¢ And what place,’ enquired 
another, ¢ will you give to the lady 
of this houfe ?’—* We wiil give her, 
an{wered the doctor, ‘a feat in the 
houfe of commons, and fhe will rile 
of herfelf’ 

Very 
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Very flight incidents often cha- 
ratterize a people. A French gen- 
tleman, once going in his cabriolet 
from Paris to Calais, was accofted by 
aman, who was walking along the 
road, and who begged the favour of 
him to let him put his great coat, 
which he found very heavy, into the 
carriage. ‘ With all my heart,’ faid 
the gentleman ; but if we fhould not 
be travelling to the fame place, how 
will you get your coat ??—‘ Oh, fir,’ 
an{wered the other, with great naiveté, 
* Je ferai dedans—] fhall be in it.’— 
The gentleman immediately took hin 
into his carriage. 





Eric, one of the kings of Den- 
mark, married Philippa, daughter 
of Henry the fourth, king of Eng- 
land. ‘his warlike monarch, Eric, 


a7 


fled from the capital of his dominions, 
at a time when it was befieged by the 
Swedes. On this emergency, queen 

Philippa hero cally affumed the com-- 
mand of the Danith garrifon, and 

conducted the defence of the ¢ity in 

fo gallant a mentier, th t the enemy 

were obliged to retreat. At another 

period, in the abfence of her hu‘band, 

Philippa fent a fleet againft the 

Swedes, who had, at this time, fhaken 

off the yoke of Denmark. She was 

not fo fortunate in this enterprife, and 

probably becaufe the fleet was not 

commanded by this queen in perfon. 

But the gallant Eric, although he 

could not defend his kingdom, could 

beat his queen; and, upon his re- 

turn, he revenged the difgrace of his 

arms; by treating her in fo cruel a 

manner as to oceafion her death. 


4n Account of lv ¥ BRibcGs, in Devonhhire: With a beautiful 
Perfpeétive View of that Romantic Spot. 


} BRID GE isa pleafant little 
village in the county of Devon, 
fituated on the banks of the river 
Arme, upon the high road leading 
from Exeter to Plymouth, from the 
lait of which places it is about eleven 
miles diftant. Though a {mall place, 
it has the fingularity of being in four 
parifhes; for, being built upon the 
precife fpot where the angles of the 
four meet, part of it happens to fland 
in each, Its. fituation is extremely 
rural and picturefque, having, on the 
north, the rude barren mountains of 
Dartmoor, and, on the fouth, one of 
the moft fertile and beft’ cultivated 
countries in the kingdom; while the 
river, which runs with great rapidity 
through it, having its courfe inter- 
rupted by many huge maffes of 
granite, which lie in a confufed man- 
ner in its bed, forces its way among 
them with great noife and impetuofity, 
and, when fwelled with heavy rains, 
exhibits a very romantic appearance. 
As the road croffes it near the entrance 
of the village, a bridge, from which 
probably the village derives its name, 


has been thrown over it for the con 
venience of travellers. A little above 
the bridge, is a confiderable paper 
manufactory; where very excellent 
paper is made, ee the 
waters of the river; which are ufed in 


the manufacturing of it; are wos | 
tinged with brown, by the foil throug 

which they pafs; but as the fubftance 
which communicates this tinge is in 
a ftate of entire folutions; ahd the wa- 
ter perfectly tran{fparent, the colour of 
the paper is not found to be fenfibly 


affected by it. The river rifes in the 
foreft of Dartmoor, which approaches 
very near the village on the north, 
and by its vicinity greatly increafes 
the feverity of the cold in winter, the 
fnow frequently lying here to a con- 
fiderable depth; when at Plymouth, 
and other places, only a few miles 
diftant, there is no appearance of any 
fnow to be feen. This foreft, as it is 
called, is of great extent, being about 
thirty miles long and twenty broad. 
The whole of it is very elevated 
ground, and it is almoft entirely co- 
vered ~ hilis, fome of which . 

) 
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fo lofty, that the fea, on both fides of 
the ifland, may be difcovered from 
the tops of them, where are to be feen 
likewife the ruins of fome ancient 
beacons, conftructed for the purpofe 
of alarming the country upon the ap- 
proach of an enemy. The greateft 
= of this tract abounds with that 
pecies of granite, commonly called 
moorftone, which generally lies {cat- 
tered upon the furface in detached 
pieces of various fizes, but in fome 
places is found piled ap in enormous 
males, upon the tops of the higheft 
hills, in a molt wonderful and aftonifh- 
ing manner. One of thefe ftupen- 
dous natural ftructures, was a few years 
ago, ftruck by lightning, and feveral 
vait fragments of ftone were thrown 
down into the valley below. Many 
mines of tin and lead have been dif- 
covered, from time to time, among 
the hills, very few of which are at 
prefent worked, and thofe which are, 
are not reckoned very productive. 
The greateft part of the foreit of Dart- 
moor, is fuppofed, as its name imports, 
to have been, in very remote times, 
covered with wood ; but there is now 
fearcely a tree upon it. It is with 
much more certainty known to have 
contained great numbers of red deer, 
at no very diftant period, which being 
much larger and ftronger than the 
common fallow deer, generally held 
the chace longer, and afforded moft 
admirable fport. The numbers of 





An Essay on the moft celebrated Writers of TRAGEDY among the 
Ancients and Moperns. 


Scuy.us, the Athenian Shak- 
fpeare, if I may fo exprefs 
myfelf, has been ever acknowledged 
the father of tragedy, and was fo de- 
clared to be by the decree of the 
Athenian fenate. Thefpis and Phry- 
nicus, it is true, had, before his time, 
given fomething like a regular form 
to the poetical devotions paid to Bac- 
chus, by continuing the fame actor 
and the fame ftory between all the 
different paufes of the feitive hymn, 
and laying a foundation for the adapt- 
2 
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thefe, however; have been fo much re. 
duced within the laft fifty years, that 

















at prefent they are very rarely feen, E 
and it is imagined that the breed is & jono: 
nearly extinét. The prince of Wales, BR ard 
as duke of Cornwall, is lord of the & jimit 
foil of Dartmoor, and an acknow- tp ¢ 
ledgement is annually paid to him for wor! 
all cattle driven out to pafture there IB he y 
during the fummer. Its extent, how- fign 
ever, is continually diminifhing, by a J com 
very fingular cuftom, which prevails JB drar 
in its neighbourhood. Whenever there JB jon 
is a frefh take of an eftate adjoining plith 
to the Moor, that is, whenever it pafles beg: 
out of one hand into another, the new J je | 
proprietor is at liberty to inclofe a and 
certain portion of the Moor contigu- JR cyt 
ous to it; and as the ground was in [& the 
many places very capable of improve- FR gyi 
ment, thefe inclofures were found fo n 
profitable, that it often happened upon fan 
the fale of an eftate, that inftead of the 





being conveyed to the purchafer im- 
mediately, it was conveyed firft to a 
truftee, and by him, perhaps, to 2 
fecond, and fo to a third, before the 
real conveyance was made by the laft 
to the purchafer ; by which means, as 
all thefe perfons made their fucceffive 
inclofures, a large tract ef land was 
eafily gained. This prattice, however, 
being juftly deemed to be a fraud 
wpon the .cuftom, great complaints 
have bean made upon the fubject, and 
meafures have been taken to prevent 
a repetition of it in future. 
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ing of the lyric parts of the enter- 
tainment to the recited ftory. But 
ftill this could have conftituted nothing 
more than a mere poetical narrative, 
embellithed with occafional flights of 
fancy, attuned to initrumental me- 
lody, and accompanied with defcrip- 
tive dances. But the dialogue, and, 
in all probability, the ftrong and ac- 
tive paffions of the foul, were firft in- 
troduced by A&{chylus, who, canging 
the itinerant cart for the charatterif- 
tic fcene and decorated ftage, laid 
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the real foundation for all the honours 
of the Grecian bukkin. 

FAchylus was defcended from an 
honourable Athenian family ; «nd his 
martial f{pirit, not inferior tu the fub- 
limity of his genius, having led him 
to the moft diigent ftudy of the 
works of Homer, he formed, while 
he was yet very young, the bold de- 
fign of inventing a new fpecies of 
compofition, and of becoming, in the 
dramatic part of poetry, what his 
immortal matter had already accom- 
plifhed in the epic: a defign which he 
began to carry into execution before 
he had attained his twenty-fifth year; 
and which he did not ceafe to profe- 
cute, till he had accomplifhed it in 
the moit ample manner, by the pro- 
duction of near feventy plays, worthy, 
in every refpect, of the flourifhing 
fame of his maternal republic, then at 
the higheft pinnacle of her glory. 
And this too he effected without neg- 
leéting any of the more active duties 
of a freeborn citizen; diftinguifhing 
himfelf on the contrary, above his 
compatriots, among whom each indivi- 
dual was a hero, in the battles of Ma- 
rathon, Salamis, and Platee*; fo 
that we have here a fingular inftance 
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of an individual who deferved, and 
who obtained, the higheft honours 
both in literature and in arms +; his 
portrait being affociated with that of 
Miltiades himfelf, in the painting ce- 
figned to perpetuate the battle of Ma- 
rathon f, and his ftatue being erected 
by the great Lycurgus, together with 
thofe of Sophocles and Euripides. 

With refpe& to the plan of this au- 
thor’s dramas, nothing can, in general, 
be more fimple. ‘To the unity of his 
fcene he regularly adheres, and it 
may be obferved, without any vio- 
lence to the probability of the action. 
His dialogues alfo partake of the fame 
fimplicity. Whatever fimplicity of 
conitruétion, however, we admit as 
charatteriftic of this writer, we cannot 
deny that he has alfo the more exalted 
praife of an imagination wildly fub- 
lime, figurative, and impaffioned. His 
conceptions are bold, his diction is 
richly poetical, and expreflive of the 
genuine effervefcence of enthufiafm 5 
a ftriking inftance of which is re- 
marked by Mr. Jodrell, in the follow- 
ing paflage in the fecond fcene of 
«the Seven Chiefs againft Thebes,’ 
and which may thus, perhaps, be 
rendered : 


* E{chylus, in point of military virtue, appears not to have been in the leaft dif- 


graced by the fpirit of his two brothers; both of whom ‘hared with him the dangers 


and honours of the memorable battle of Marathon. One of them, Cynzgyrus, was 
afterward one of the four naval commanders, who, with an armament of one thoufand 
Grecians, defeated thirty thoufand Perfians ; but he loft his life in the aétion. The 
other, Amynias, during the fea-fight off Salamis, {eizing too boldly upon one of the 
Perfian fhips, had his hand lopped off with a fabre. A&fchylus flew to his refcue, 
and preierved his life. After ai, when the poet was unjuftly accufed of impiety, 
Amynias, who, ever fince the above circumftances, had been infeparable from his fide, 
ftepped forward, with all the zeal of affection and gratitude, to plead his caufe ; and 
the judges, ftruck with fo moving a fpectacle of reciprocal tendernefs, pronounced his 
acquittal. E{chylus, however, refented this accufation fo highly, that he retired to 
the court of king Hiero in Sicily, where he died about three years after, in the 67th 
year of his age. fe 

+ Germany, in the prefent century, has afforded another remarkabie inftance of 
the kind, in the illuftrious Kleift, of whofe Life we have given Memoirs in our Ma- 
gazine for April laft. ; 

t He was placed at the head of the ten commanders, and drawn in the aét of en- 
couraging the foldiers, and beginning the battle. Our fublime Collins, in his ‘ Ode to 
Fear,’ has a beautiful allufion to the martial {pirit of this poet : 


Yet he, the bard, who firft invok’d thy name, 

Difdain’d in Marathon its power to feel ; 

For not alone he nurs’d the poet's flame, 

But reach'd from virtue’s “— the patriot’s fteel. 
2 
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Ti’ impatient gleam of many a whirring 
{pear 
Inflames to frantic rage the lurid air *. 


His characters are ftrongly marked 
and diverfified, and his fituations are 
eminently interefting. His Prome- 
theus, in particular, awakens the fub- 
lime emotions of terror, even at the 
prefent day, when all the perfonages 
of the drama are confidered as 
creations of the fabling fancy. It 
muft, therefore, when performed be- 
fore an audience, who believe in 
their exiftence (and accompanied with 
all the fcenic embellifhments, to which 
the ancients were fo attentive) have 
thrilled the foul with unutterable hor- 
rer. 

I cannot quit this fublime perform- 
ance without hazarding a conjecture, 
that from the Prometheus our own 
immortal Milton firft caught his idea 
of that horrible fublimity of character 
difplayed in the deportment and fenti- 
ments of Satan. And I am even afto- 
nifhed that fo many critics could have 
perufed the daring malice and in- 
vincible refentment of the former, 
chained to his bleak rock, and after- 
ward have turned to the majeftic blaf- 
phemy of fentiment, if one ma 
hazard fuch an expreffion, difplayed 
by the latter, upon his firft profpect 
of the fun, and on fome other occa- 
fions, without being led to the com- 
parifon. 

What I have here faid is fufficient 
to fhew, that terror is the paffion 
moftly excited by the tragedies of the 
Grecian father of the drama. He 
was however far from deficient in 
power over the fofier paffions: wit- 
nefs the charming ode, in this fame 
tragedy, in particular. 

For thee I heave the heartfelt figh, 
My bofom melting at thy woes ; 
For thee my tear-diftilling eye 
In fireams of tender forrow flows, &c. 
PoTTER. 
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And how exquifitely pathetic, thus 
fpeaking of Atlas— 


* His giant ftrength condemn’d to bear 

The folid, vaft, and pond’rous fphere. 

The fprings whofe Frefh ftreams {well 
around, 

The hoarfe waves from their depths pro- 
found, 

And all the gloomy realms below 

Sigh to his fighs, and mumur to his woe.’ 

PoTTeR. 


A finer paffage than this for a public 
reader, who had great fkill, and great 
command of modulation, perhaps is 
fcarcely to be found. Indeed the 
whole ode, as rendered by Dr, Pot- 
ter, is excellently adapted for recita- 
tion. 

But to return— 

In point of pathos, however, /Ef- 
chylus has ever been efteemed to yield 
to his contemporary, Furipides, a 
dramatic poet, who ‘ had the keys of 
all the tender paffions,’ as Dr. Lang- 
horne has juftly obferved, in his note 
upon the following beautiful apoftro- 
me of Collins to the pathetic genius 
of this writer— 


By Pella’s bard, a magic name, 

By ail the griefs his thoughts could frame, 
Receive my humble rite : 

Long, Pity! let the nations view 

Thy tky-worn robes of tendereft blue, 
And eyes of dewy light ! 


He was born about 468 years before 
Chrift, in the ifle of Salamis, whither 
his father and mother had retired a 
little before Xerxes entered Attica. 
Every attention feems to have been 
paid to the education to which his fu- 
perior genius was entitled; for he 
learnt rhetoric under Prodicus, na- 
tural philofophy under Anaxagoras ; 
and morality under Socrates. But 
the mufes intruded into the cell of 
philofophy, and induced him, fo early 
as at eighteen years of age, to aban- 


* © The fire of expreifion,” fays Mr. Jodrell, ‘ in ALfchylus, is often incapable of 


a literal tranflation. 
{pears, is faid to be inflamed to madnefs.” 


Here the whole atmofphere, convulfed with the agitation of 


The figure does not appear to me by any 


mcans inadmiffible in our language in its fulleit latitude. Dr. Potter renders it thus ; 


¢ The gleaming luftre of the brandithed {pear 
Glaves terribly acrofs the troublec air.’ 
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don feverer purfuits for the alluring 
graces of dramatic compofition. 

Still, however, though he changed 
the principal objeét of his purfuit, he 
does not feem to have rejected the in- 
ftructions of his admired mafters : on 
the contrary, he feems conitantly fe- 
dulows to enrich his works with the 
fablimeft materials tha. cou d be drawn 
from the refpettive fciences ; fo that 
the lovers of eloquence, of natural 
philofophy, 2nd of moral fentiment, 
need not be in fear of any difappoint- 
ment, fhould they feek, in his re- 
maining dramas, for fuch pailages as 
neither of 1is tutors would lave been 
afhamed to own. Socrates, in parti- 
cular, was fo fenfible of this merit in 
his pupil, that he went to the repre- 
fentation of no tragedies but his. 

The moral fentences, however, fo 
charming to the ear of the divine So- 
crates, were far from atoning, to an 
Athenian audience, for the want of 
poetical enthufiafm, and that martial 
fublimity fo congenial to the charac- 
ter of that people. Euripides, ac- 


cordingly, feldom gained the prizes, 


which, at the public exhibition, re- 
warded the efforts of poetic genius. 
But we muft not hence conclude that 
his moral mufe was without its 
charms: this was fo far from being 
the cafe, that we are told, by hifto- 
rians, that when the Athenian army, 
commanded by Nicias, was defeated 
in Sicily, the foldiers purchafed their 
lives and liberties, by reciting the 
verfes of Euripides; fuch a venera- 
tion had the Sicilians for this poet, 
and fuch a tafte for the beauties of his 
compofitions. 

I cannot venture, however, to pro- 
mife the Englith reader, that he will 
experience, in the perufal of the tranf- 
lation of this author, an equal degree 
of admiration with that which actuated 
the Sicilian auditor. The fact is, that 
Dr. Porter does not appear to the fame 
advantage in exprefling the tender- 
nefs of pathetic fentiment, which al- 
ways requires the fofteft ftrain of va- 
nied melody, as he does in rendering 
the wilder and bolder beauties of the 
beforementioned poet. 


The principal beauty of Euripides, 
is {aid to be derived from his nice fe- 
lection of words ; to which he was fo 
exceedingly attentive, that he is re- 
ported frequently to have {pent whole 
days upon iingle lines, and to have 
trufted to this fingle circumftance for 
much of the charm and beauty of his 
poetry. This beauty, Dr. Potter, 
(anxious to prefent the moft faithful 
copy of his original) has endeavoured 
to tran{plant into a language not fuf- 
ceptible of the like graces: for the 
Englifh, having neither the melody, 
nor the {welling majefty of the Greek, 
and being deftitute of the advantage 
of having feparate diale¢ts for poetry 
and for profe, it becomes neceflary to 
pay the firit attention to the modula- 
tion of our verfe, and to be even 
much more anxious about the tranf- 
pofition and arrangement of words, 
than about the {election of the terms 
we are to adopt. 

Solitude and retirement feem to 
have been particularly requifite for 
cherifhing the genius of Luripides ; 
and hence, perhaps, the fombre {hade 
of winning’ melancholy fo univerfally 
diffufed over his writings ; for we are 
told, that whenever he was compofing 
any of his tragedies, he ufed to fhut 
himfelf up alone in a cave, and there 
hold {weet communion with the plain- 
tive mule. 

The afperity with which this poet 
fometimes thought proper to make 
his characters exprefs themfelves, and 
which has obtained him the odious 
name of the Woman-hater, may per- 
haps be accounted for, from the in- 
felicity of his matrimonial engage- 
ments ; the ridicule thrown upon him 
on account of which, by the licentious 
Ariftophanes, and other comic poets, 
occafioned him to abandon his coun- 
try, and retire to the court of Arche- 
laus, king of Macedon, by whom he 
was munificently patronifed. 

Dr. Potter, however, has very juftly 
vindicated both the poet and the fex 
from the wanton afperfions of Dean 
Swift, who, in fa&, appears in this 
particular to have criticiied an author 
whom he had never read, and to have 

been 
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been more attentive to jocularity 
{fach as it is) than totruth. In fhort, 
the female charaéters, and the fenti- 
ments of Euripides, thongh they dif- 
play more cynical feverity than the 
improving liberality of the prefent 
age will be ready to admit ayainft the 
fex, appear to difplay nothing but 
what might be expected from the fri- 
gid and auftere manners of antiquity, 
ftranger as it was to the foftening arts 
of gallantry, and the focial intercourfe 
of the fexes. 


‘But who is he whom later garlands 
grace, 

Who left awhile o’er Hybla’s dews to 
rove, 

With trembling eyes thy dreary fteps to 
trace, 

Where thou and furies fhared the baleful 
grove? 


© Wrapt in thy cloudy veil th’ inceftuous 


queen 

Sigh'd the fad call her fon and hufband 
heard, 

When once alone it broke the filent {cene, 

And he the wretch of Thebes no more 
appear’d. 

*O F.ar, I know thee by my throbbing 
heart ; 

Thy wither.ng power infpir'd each mourn- 
tul line, 

Tho’ gentle Pity claim her mingled part, 

Yet all the thunders of the fcene are thine.” 


Nothing can more forcibly intro- 
duce the character of Sophocles, than 
this quotation, in which the fublime and 
paflion-touching Collins, in his * Ode 
to Fear,’ alludes to his ‘ @dipus Ty- 
rannus.’ 

Sophocles improved the advantages 
of a fine perfon, by adorning his mind 
with all the learning and accomp)ith- 
ments of hi- time ; being deeply kkilled 
in the fcierce of civil polity, and all 
the myfteries of 1e igion, for which he 
always retained t..e moft profound ve- 
ne.ation; and excelling in the ele- 
gant art of mufic, an obje& of uni- 
verial attention among the Athenian 
geotry. His patriotic fpirit recom- 
mended him to the particular favour 
of the great Pericles, by whom he 
was employed upon fome embaffies. 


His genius was of the correct and 
majeftic kind, and he is efteemed to 
have brought the Grecian drama to 
fuch a ftate of critical perfeétion, that 
a conformity to his model has been 
deemed the effential excellence of 
dramatic compofition, by the pedants 
of all {ucceeding times, in all countries. 
This, however, is not his only praife ; 
for his plays are replete with rich and 
noble icutiments, juft traits of nature 
and character, and forcible appeals to 
the paffions. 

In fhort, the 113 tragedies written 
by Sophocles, (of which feven only 
remain, fo highly advanced his repu- 
tation, that he not only feveral times 
obtained the prizes of poetic excel- 
lence, but, when he died, the burial- 
place of his anceftsrs being in the 
hands of the Spartans, Lyfander, their 
general, venerated fo much his poe- 
uc genius, that he permitted the 
Athenians to bury him there. 

It is remarkable, that thefe three 
immortal poets were contemporaries 
in the little ftate of Athens; fo that 
nature feems to have departed from 
her general parfimony, in this, as in- 
deed the did in fome other particulars, 
to adorn with unequalled mental, as 
well as political fplendour, this flourifh- 
ing era of Athenian fame.--With re- 
fpect to their comparative merits, I 
cannot do better than quote the ex- 
cellent obfervations of Dr. Potter: 
‘The fublime and daring Afchylus 
refembles fome ftrong and impregna- 
ble caftle, fituated on a rock, whofe 
martial grandeur awes the beholder, 
its battlements defended by heroes in 
arms, and its gates proudly hung 
with trophies. Sophocles appears 
with {plendid dignity, like fome im- 
perial palace of richeft architeéture, 
the fymmetry of whofe parts, and the 
chafte magnificence of the whole, de- 
light the eye, and command the ap- 
probation of the judgment. The pa- 
thetic and moral Kuripides has the 
folemnity of a Gothic Temple, whofe 
ftoried windows admit a dim religious 
light, enough to fhew us its high-em- 
bowed root, and the monuments Fo 
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the dead which rife in every part, im- 
prefling our minds with pity and ter- 
ror at the uncertain and fhort dura- 
tion of all human greatnefs, and with 
an awful fenfe of our own mortality.’ 

With refpect to the Romans, who 
were always rather an imitative, than 
an ingenious people, little need be 
faid of their theatre more than may be 
found in a former number of this mif- 
cellany *, except that to them we 
feem to owe the artificial divifion of 
the play into five acts, and that Se- 
neca was the moft eminent of their 
tragic writers. He took many of his 
fubjects from his Grecian predecefiors ; 
but notwithitanding his many beauties, 
he had much more of {fententious 
gravity, and con‘equently lefs of poe- 
try and of nature than his matters. 

Among modern nations, the French 
have been juftly celebrated as the 
moft fuccefsful imitators of the Greek 
drama; and Corneille and Racine, 
in particular, have challenged the 
admiration of all Europe. Nor has 
Voltaite been without his admirers, 
in the dramatic art, though perhaps 
his unjuftifiable attack on our immor- 
tal Shakfpeare, has injured his repu- 
tation here. The celebrity which 
political occurrences have given to 
his plays at home, however, and the 
growing correfpondence of fentiment 
between thefe once hoitile countries, 
may, perhaps, fhortly reftore him to 
his merited rank in England. 

The Spaniards have alfo their cele- 
brated dramatic poets, though the 
wildnefs and irregularity of their 
plots have brought upon them the 
cenfure of critics; and very few of 
their pieces have found their way 
into other languages. The moft ce- 
lebrated of their writers is Lopez de 
Vega, the moft voluminous, perhaps, 
‘Of all poets. In Spain, his cclebrity 
is fcarcely inferior to that of Shak- 
{peare among us, and a fuperb edi- 
tion of his dramatic works only, has 
been publithed by the ftate, in twenty- 
four folio volumes. 


* See our Magazine for O&tober 1791, 

t See an Effay on the Chorus of the Ancients, in our Magazine for February lat, 

orca: 
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This poet had the fingular fortune 
of failing to Pa¢tolus, down the ftream 
of Parnaflus; for he enjoyed his re- 
putation (like the author of Orlando 
Furiofo) during his life ; and by the 
profits of his poetry built palaces, en- 
dowed hofpitals, and lived in the ut- 
moft fplendour, But a2 more ample 
account of him may be found in Hay- 
ley’s ¢ Effay on Poetry.’ 

Neither are the Germans deficicnt 
in dramatic genius; many of their 
tragedies written by Goéthé, and 
others, are fuch as cannot fail to be 
admired by thofe who prefer the 
ftrong appeals of native paffion, and 
the enthufiafm of original genius, to 
the pomp and formality of claffical 
correctnefs. 

Among the authors of our own 
country, it is not neceffary to dwell 
on the claffical correétnefs of Ben 
Jonfon, the affecting tendernefs of 
Otway and Southern, the fmooth 
elegance of Rowe, the interefting fim- 
plicity of Moore, or the fublime 
energy of Shakfpeare, of whom we 
have the following juft and forcible 
commendation by Dr. Potter: ¢ It is 
a proof of the commanding force of 
genius, that as the Agamemnon of 
A‘ichylus, with all its faults, excels 
any thing that remains to us of the 
Grecian drama, fo there are many 
tragedies of Shakfpeare, though with 
more and greater faults, which are 
fuperior tothe Agamemnon. Nature 
may yet produce another poet bleft 
with the powers of Shakfpeare and 
the judgment of Sophocles ; and the 
critics, who fhall {ee this, may then 
fay with Ariftotle, Tragedy has now 
attained the perfection of its nature.’ 

It is neceflary, however, to re- 
mind all, but the profefied literati, that 
the works of Maffenger, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, feem to have fal- 
len into unmerited neglect. 

In the modern drama it is proper 
to note, that an efiential alteration 
has taken place in the omiffion of the 
chorus +, whence, in fact, tragedy 


page 283. 
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originally fprung. We have, how- 
ever, an excellent poet, who has re- 
vived, in two fuccefsfal and charming 
pieces, this fplendid appendage of the 
Grecian drama; and who (as the 
excellent critic I have fo often quoted 
has obie:ved) ‘ united the powers of 
the three illuftrious Grecians, and 
has charmed us with the tendernefs of 
Euripides in Elfrida, with the force 
of AX{chylus, and the correctnefs and 
harmony of Sophocles in Caractacus, 
adding, from his own ftores, a rich- 
nefs and a grace with which the /eve- 
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rity of the Athenian drama was un- 
acquainted.’ 

To this praife might juft!y have 
been added the natural introduction 
of the chorus, in which Mr. Mafon 
has certainiy difplayed more real art, 
aud greater apparent fimplicity, than 
any of his Grecian rivals; fo that 
none of the objections generally 
brought againit this addition of the 
tragedy (certainly more appropriate 
than fiddling and dancing between 
the acts) will hold good with refpect 
to thefe performances. T. 


OssER VATIONS om the NATURAL History of Swans, and on the 
Laws for their PROTECTION. 


[ From Mr. Ireland’s Picturefque Views on the River Thames. ] 


T HE Thames from Hampton, and 

in the neighbourhood of Kew, is 
amply enriched with that noble water- 
fowl the {fwan, whofe round and beauti- 
ful form, when failing along the ftream, 
has not, perhaps, in the works of 
nature, its equal; yet, when out of 
its favourite element, no bird makes 
2 more inelegant figure, ftretching 
out its neck with an air fingularly 
unmeaning, and with all its motions 
equally awkward and ungraceful. 

This bird has long been rendered 
domeftic, and is as delicate in its 
food, as in its proper point of view 
it is in form elegant: corn, bread, 
or he:bs growing in the water, and 
feeds or roots found near its margin, 
are its conitant diet. 

The fwan is remarked for its lon- 
gevity ; fome naturalifts have afferted 
that it lives to the age of three hun- 
dred years, and, to f{upport the affer- 
tion, draw their inference from its 
flow approaches to maturity, it being 
two months hatching, and a year 
growing to its proper fize. Though 
the fwan may remain longer in the 
fhell than any other bird we know, 
‘ yet two months is by no means pro- 
portionate to its extraordinary longe- 
vity ; I think the firm and hard tex- 
ture of the flefh of an old fivan, is a 
much more convincing argument, 
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The goofe, it is obferved, has been 
known to live to a hundred years, 
but the Michaelmas-day feftivities, 
fince the period of good queen Befs; 
have put the proof of the affertion to- 
tally out of the queftion. 

The fwan was by the ancients con- 
fecrated to Apollo, from the belief 
of its finging melodioufly when near 
expiring. In aid of this opinion 
Pandafius affirms, that he had often 
heard fwans {weetly finging in the 
lake of Mantua, as he was rowed up 
and down in a boat; and Aldrovan- 
dus the Bolognefe, who died fo late 
as the beginning of the feventeenth 
century, and who was perhaps one of 
the moft inquifitive men in the world, 
in refpe& to natural hiftory (though 
perhaps with more credulity than be- 
longs to this fceptic age) fays, that 
even in other times, and on other 
occafions, he is affured, beyond all 
doubt, that * nothing was more com- 
mon in England, than to hear fwans 
fing ; that they were bred in great 
numbers in the fea near London ; and 
that every fleet of thips that returned 
from their voyages fiom diftant coun- 
tries, were met by fwans that came 
joyfully out to welcome their return, 
and fajute them with a loud and cheer- 
ful finging.’ ; 

Of the melodious faculty of this 

bird, 
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bird, as we have no teftimony ancient 
or modern that can be relied on, we 
mutt leave him with that fhare of 
fame which his beautiful and elegant 
form has acquired. The fwan has 
ever been held in great efteem in 
England, and by an aét of Edward 
IV, none except the fon of a king 
was permitted to keep one, unlefs 
polletied of five marks a year ; and 
by a fub/equent act, taking their eggs, 
in like manner as thofe of the hawk, 
was punifhed with imprifonment, for 
a year and a day, and a fine. at the 
king’s will. Mae 

In Coke’s Reports, part vii. in the 
cafe of fwans, it is remarked, ‘ that he 
who ftealeth a fwan in an open and 
common river, lawfaliy marked, the 
fame {wan fhall be hung in a houfe 
by the beak, and he who ftole it 
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fhall, in recompence thereof, give to 
the owner fo much wheat as may co- 
ver all the fwan, by putting and turn- 
ing the wheat upon the head of the 
fwan, until the head of the fwan be 
covered with wheat.’ 

The chief reafon for making the 
flealing of fwans thus penal, is faid ta 
be fon the conjecture, that if either 
of a pair die or be otherwife fepa- 
rated from its mate, the other does 
not long iurvive. Great attention is 
paid at prefent to the prefervation of 
this noble bird. At flated periods of 
the year, the king’s barge, and thofe 
of two of the ciy companics, the 
Vintners and Dyers, proceed up the 
river, nearly as high as Marlow, to 
mark the young ones, which cere- 
mony bears the appellation of fwan- 


hopping. 


AucustTeE and MADELAINE: 4 Real Hifory. 


It is with great Pleafure that we announce to cur Read rs the Publicaticn of a 
Jrcond Volume of * Letters from France,’ éy Mf Hele Maria Williams. 
They contain many new Ancedotes relative to the Fren:h Revolution, and the 


prejent State of French Manners ; 


s and by the excellent Sent:ments that f crvade 


the whole, and elegant Vivacity of the Sule, th.» ave calculated at one to 


improve and to delight. 


A more interefling Specimen we cannot give than the 


following Liflory; for, as the fair Aushor herfeif obferves, nothing is fo 
affiGing as Simplicity, and noihing fo forcible as Truth, 


Frienp of mine, who is lately 

gone to ‘Touloufe, has fent me 
fiom thence an account of fome cir- 
cumftances which happened not lorg 
ago ia that part of France, and which 
the fays are ftill much the fubject of 
converfation. I fhall tranferibe this 
niurative, which I believe will in- 
tereft you. Perhaps a novel-writer, 
by the aid of a little additional mife- 
ry, and by giving the circumftances 
which a‘tually happened a heightened 
colour—by taking his pallet, and 
dafhing with the full glow cf red 
what nature had only tinged with pale 
violet, might almoft {pin a volume 
from thefe materials. Yet, after all, 
nothing is fo affeéting as fimplicity, 
and nothing fo forcible as truth. I 


fhall therefore fend you the ftory ex- 
actly as 1 received it; and in fuch 
parts of it as want intereft, | beg you 
will recolle&t that you are not reading 
a tale of fiction; and that in real life 
incidents are not always placed as they 
are in novels, fo as to produce ftage 
etfect. Infeome rarts of the narrative 
you will meet with a little romance ; 
but pernaps you wili wonder that you 
meet with no more; fince the fcene 
is not in the cold philofophic climate 
of England, but ia the warm regions 
cf the fouth of France, where the 1ma- 
gination is elevated, where the paflions 
acquire extraordinary energy, and 
where the fire of poetry Aafhed from 
the harps of the ‘Troubadours amid 
the fuilen gloom of the Gothic ages, 
A young 
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A young Frenchman, whofe ufual 
refidence was at Paris, having tra- 
velled as far as Touloufe the year be- 
fore the revolution, was invited by a 
party of his friends to accompany 
them to Bareges, where fome of them 
were going in purfuit of amufement, 
and others in fearch of health from 
the medicinal fprings which rife fo 
plentifully, both in hot and cald 
ftreams, among the Pyrenean moun- 
tains. 

This young Parifian, who had fome 
tafte for the fublime fcenery of nature, 
felt that it would be luxury to leave a 
little longer the regular walks which 
art has planted in the Tuilleries, and 
the trim gardens and jets-d’eau fhe 
has formed at Verfailles ; to wander 
among thofe piles of mountains which 
overhang each other, and liften to the 
torrents which fall down them with 
loud and irrefiftible impetuofity. 


* Rich in her weeping country’s fpoils, 
Verfailles 

May boat a thoufand fountains, that can 
catt 

The tortur’d waters to the diftant heav’ns : 

Yet let me choofe fome pine-topp’d preci- 


pice 

Abrupt and fhaggy, whence a foamy 
{tream, 

Like Anio, tumbling roars.’— 


What powerful fenfations does the 
firft view of fuch a fcene produce! — 
We feem to begin a new exiftence— 
every former imprefiion is for a while 
erafed from the memory, and the 
mind feels enwrapped and loft in the 
ftrong emotions of awe, aftonifhment, 
and admiration. 

Bareges was crowded, as it ufually 
is in the feafon, not only with French 
company, but alfo with firangers, 
who travel from other countries, in 
order to ufe its celebrated baths. The 
company amufed themfelves, as they 
generally do at water-drinking places, 
by fauntering, lounging, cards, lot- 
teries, jeux-d’é{prit, and fcandal. 

Bareges is a very expenfive place. 
Even moderate accommodations muft 
be purchafed at a high rate; and pro- 
vifions, as well as lodgings, are fome- 


times obtained with difficulty. Bareges 
is therefore feldom reforted to by any 
but people of confiderable fortune, 
who can afford to level the obftacles 
which mountains interpofe to their 
conveniences and comforts, by the 
all-fubduing force of gold. 

Among a number of perfons of rank 
and fortune, there was however one 
family at Bareges in a different fitua- 
tion. ‘This family confifted of an el- 
derly infirm French officer, who had 
long been afflicted with the pal'y, and 
his daughter, a young woman about 
nineteen yearsofage. Their appear- 
ance and mode of living feemed to in- 
dicate, that, though in fearch of re- 
lief this old officer had journeyed ta 
Bareges, he had jn fo doing far ex- 
ceeded the bounds of economy which 
his circumftances prefcribed, and was 
forced to deny himfelf every accom- 
modation his infirmities could fpare. 
He lived in the moft retired manner, 
in the worft lodging at Bareges; and, 
while the other ladies were dreffed ina 
ftyle of expenfive variety and profu- 
fion, his daughter wore only a plain 
linen gown, which, though always 
perfectly clean, was coarfe; and her 
dark hair was left unpowdered and 
without any ornament whatever. For- 
tunately for Madelaine however (for 
that was her name) her perfon was 
calculated to make her coarfe gown 
appear to the beft advantage; and 
though the was not very beautiful, her 
countenance had an expreilion of 
fweetnefs which anfwered the end of 
beauty by exciting love and admiration. 

‘The company at Bareges foon be- 
came acquainted with each other, and 
the ladies always took notice of Ma- 
delaine when they met her in their 
walks, which however did not hap- 
pen very often, fir her father was 
frequently unable to go out. When 
he did, he was fupported on one fide 
by Madelaine, and on the other by 
his fervant. It was impoflible to fee 
with infenfibility the attention which 
this interefting young woman paid her 
father, whom fhe never quitted one 
moment. It was remarked with what 
, care- 
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careful tendernefs fhe ufed to lead him 
along the ftreet of Bareges, walking 
the floweft pace fhe could, and watch- 
ing his fteps as he moved feebly on. 
And when he was not able to venture 
out, fhe was feen at the window of 
their little parlour reading in order 
to entertain him. Her looks and 
manner announced that her difpofition 
was naturally fprightly, and that fhe 
would have been gay, if her father 
had not been fick. But all the cheer- 
fulnefs fhe could affume while he fuf- 
fered, was exerted to amufe him, and 
fhorten the tedious hours of languor 
and debility. - 

Though Madelaine was handfome, 
the obicurity and feclufion in which 
fhe lived preferved her from the envy 
of the women. They knew well 
enough that the gentlemen at Bareges 
were for the moft part men of the 
world, who, though they may admire 
beauty, and approve of virtue, are 
never fo far the dupes of any tender 
or moral fentiment as to let it interfere 
either with their vanity, their am- 
bition, or their intereft. Although 
the French revolution had not yet 


happened, thefe ladies were aware 
that, with refpec&t to marriage, the 
age of calculators was already come, 
and therefore no rival was to be feared 
in Madelaine. The ladies joined with 
the men in admiring the graces of her 
perfon, and the amiable qualities which 


her cendu&t difplayed. Madelaine in 
fhort became the objeét of general 
efteem. 

Auguie, for fo I fhall call our 
young Parifian, who kas loft his title 
fince the laws of equality have been 
eltablithed in his country —-Auguite 
fpoke lefs of Madelaine than the other 
gentlemen at Bareges; but it was 
perhaps becaufe he thought of her 
more. Sometimes in his folitary 
morning rambles he ufed to make 
comparitons between her and the Pa- 
rifian ladies among whom he had 
pafl'd the winter, and the comparifon 
generally ended with a deep figh. 
The feene of thefe meditations was 
Sertainly much in Madelaine’s favour. 
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Perhaps at Paris or Verfailles, Au- 
gufte might have been dazzled by the 
polifhed graces of a fine lady rouged, 
powdered, perfumed, and equipped 
for conqueft. Thefe artificial attrac- 
tions might perhaps have accorded 
well enough with clipped trees and 
angular walks, But Madelaine’s fim- 
ple manners, Madelaine’s natural 
{miles and unftudied blufhes: were far 
more in unifon with the Pyrenean 
mountains. 

One evening, when Augufte was 
walking in the town of Bareges with 
fome ladies, he faw Madelaine at a 
little-diftance aflifting with great dif- 
ficulty to fupport her father, who ap- 
peared to be feized with a fit. Au- 
gufte darted like an arrow toward the 
{fpot, and held up the officer till he 
found himfelf fomewhat recovered ; 
and then Auguite, with a fort of 
gentle violence, obliged Madelaine, 
who was pale and trembling, to let go 
her father’s arm, and fuffer him to 
aflift the fervant in leading him home, 
which was but a few fteps farther. 
Auguite entered the houfe, where he 
remained till the old officer was a little 
revived ; and, after prevailing upon 
Madelaine to take a few hartfhorn 
drops, he retired. 

The next morning he felt that com- 
mon civility required he fhould pay 
the old officer a vifit, and learn how 
he had paffed the night. It happened 
that Madelaine had the very fame 
idea. ‘ Surely,’ thought fhe, ¢ it will 
be very ftrange if this young man, 
who was fo kind, fo careful of iny 
father, and who made me take fome 
harthorn drops, fhould negle& to call 
and enquire after us.’ This idea had 
come acrofs her mind feveral times ; 
and fhe was meditating upon it at her 
father’s bedfide, when Augufte was 
announced. 

The. old oficer, who had all the 
finifhed politenefs of his country and 
his profeffion, received him in the 
moft courteous manner; and, though 
he fpoke with fome diiiiculty, yet he 
was profufe in acknowledgments for 
the fervice Auguite had rendered him. 

Dz Made- 
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Madelaine’s thanks were few and fim- 


ply expreffed; but the tone in which 
they were uttered was fuch that Au- 
guite felt he could have {acrificed his 
ge to have deterved them. 

The old officer ftil! continued fick, 
and therefore Augutte ftili confidered 
it as an indifeenfable mark of atten- 
tion to go every day, and learn the 
ftate of nis healti. He alfo began to 
feel that ¢ hele vilits be ecame every day 
more necefary to his own happinets. 
"That happine!s was indeed embittered 
by many painful refiections. He well 
knew that to obtain his father the 
count de ——’s confentto marry Ma- 
delaine, was as impoffible as it was 
for himfelf to conquer the pailion fhe 
had infpired. He knew exactly the 
order in which his father’s enquiries 
would run on this fubject. He was 
aware that there were two interro- 
gatories to be anfwered. Vhe firit 
was—‘* Flow many thoufand livres has 
fhe atyear?? And tie (ccond—* Is the 
noble ?? And nothi i could be more 
embirrafing than that the enquiry 
concerning fortune woold, he was 
fure, come firit; fince that was the 
only article which could rot be an- 
{wered in a fatisfatory manner ; fo: 
to Madeiaine’s family no objettion 
could have been made. By the way, 
though the former nobility ef France 
would not abiolutely contaminate the 
pure ftreams of noble blood by an 
union with the daughter of a rosaries 
they had always iwhcien 
to abite tome gene erations 
in. favour of a pioper 
wealth. 

Auguie, while he was 
of iH: impo®bility of ob 
father’s conient to his 8 re, i 
Not pay t 


conv ince: j 


his 





WMiadelaine one vilit the 1ciS 
from that coniideration; and whea 
tae ufual hour of his vifit arrived, he 
eften fac ars y broke a chain of 
mi: ab! 2 reafozing on the imprudence 
of his attaciment, in order to haften 
to the d yelling of her 
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moft violent and unconquerable paf- 
fion. 

Augufle made a declaration to the 
old otticer of the fentiments which his 
daughter had infpired. The old gen- 
tleman mentioned it to Madelaine, 
and the oaly anfwered by tears, of 
which he perfectly underitood the 
meaning. When Auguite explained 
his fituation with refpect to his father, 
the officer defired h'm to think of his 
daughter no more. Aucutte felt that he 
might as well have defred him to ceafe 
to breathe. He continued his vifits, 
and the officer was foon reduced to 
that flate of languor and debility which 
left him neither the power nor the 
with to forbid them. His complaints 
increafed every day, and were at- 
tended with many alarming fymptoms. 
The feafon for the waters of Bareges 
was now patt, and all the company 
left the place, except the old officer, 
who was too weak to be removed, 
and Auguite, who, while Madelaine 
remained, hal no power to tear him- 
felf from the fpot. In a few weeks 
the old officer felt that his dying hour 
was near. Augutte knelt with Ma- 
delaine at his bedfide—her voice was 
fuffocated by tears; and Augufte had 
fcarcely power to articulate in broken 
accents that he would devote his life 
to the happinefs of Madelaine. The 
old oificer fixed ‘his eyes with a look 
of tender anxiety upon his daughter, 
and foon after expired. Madelaine 
mourned for her father with uncon- 
trouled aflinion, ror could ali the at- 
tentions of her lover ci/pel that an- 
guiih with which her affecliionate heart 
lamented the lofs of he r carent. 

The winter being far advanced, fhe 
journey to the 
diftant province where the wk her fa- 
ther had lived, until fpring, and to 
place herfelf in the mean time in a 
convent not far from Bareges. Au- 
gule exerted all the eloquence of love 
to alias e her to confent immediately 
to a private marriage. She he fitated 
at this propolal ; and while they w ry 
converiing together on the fubject 
the door of the room in which they 


propoted to defer her 


were 
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were fitting was fuddenly thrown 
open, and Augulte faw his father the 
count de enter. He had heard 
of the attachment which detained his 
fon at Bareges, and had haltened to 
tear him from the {pot before it was 
too late. He upbraided his fon with 
reat bitternefs, and began alfo to 
upbraid Madelaine: but there was 
fomething in her looks, her filzace, 
and her tears, which fiifled the terms 
of haughty reproach in which he was 
prepared to addrefs her; and order- 
ing his fon to leave the room, he de- 
fired to fpeak to her alone. After 
explaining to her the ab{olute impof- 
fibility of her being ever united to his 
fon, and his determination to dilin- 
herit him, aad leave his whole for- 
tune to his fecond fon, if Augutte 
fhould periiit in his attachment to her 
—after endeavouring to awaken her 
pride and her generofity, he defired 
to know where fhe propofed going. 
She told him her intention of placing 
herfeif immediately in the convent of 
. He approved of this defign, 
and left her to go to his fon. No 
fooner was the door of the room fhut, 
than Madelaine gave way to thofe 
tears which fhe had {fearcely been 
able to reftrain while the count was 
fpeaking. She had never felt fo fen- 
filly her orphan condition as at this 
moment; and the dear remembrance 
of her fond father was mingled with 
the agony of dilappointed iove. 
Meantime the count de --— de- 
clared to his fon, that his only chance 
of ever obtaining his miitrefs depend- 
ed on his abfolute unconditiona! fub- 
miffion to his commands, and that he 
muft inftantly attend him to Paris. 
Auguie eagerly enquired what was 
to become of Madelaine ; and his fa- 
ther told him that fhe had determined 
to take refuge in the convent of -—. 
Augufte abjolutely refufed to depart 
till he was a.lowed an interview with 
Madelaine. The count was obliged 
to conient; but before he futered 
them to meet, he obtained a promife 
from Madelaine not to mention to her 








lover any particulars of the converfa- 
tion which had paffed between her and 
the count. 

Augutte, in this laft interview with 
Madelaine, atoned for the cruel dif- 
dain of his father, by the moft folemn 
and paflionate aflurances of fidelity, 
not to be thaken by time or circum- 
ftance; and then, after attempting to 
leave the room feveral times, and re- 
turning as often, he at length tore 
himfelt away. Madelaine, when the 
faw him depart, felt that every earthly 
hope had vanithed with him. 

She jet out early the next morning 
for the convent of ——~ ; but not till 
after the had fat for fome time weep- 
ing in the chair which Augufte ufed 
to occupy. 

Madeiaine pafled the remaining 
part of the winter in the convent of 
——, during which period fhe re- 
ceived frequent letters from Augufte s 
and when ipring arrived he conjured 
her, initead cf removing to her own 
province, to remain a little longer in 
her prefent fituation; and flattered 
her with hopes of being able ere long 
to fulfil thofe engagements upon which 
all his happinefs depended. 

In the fummer of this year an event 
took place which will render that 
fummer for ever memorable. The 
French nation, too enlightened to 
bear any longer thofe monitrous op- 
preffions which ignorance of its juft 
rights alone had tolerated, fhook off 
its fetters, and the revolution was ac- 
complifhed. 

Madelaine was a firm friend to the 
re rclution, which fhe was told had 
made every Frenchman free. ¢ And 
if every Frenchman is free,’ thought 
Madelaine, ‘ furely every renchman 
may marry the woman he loves.’ It 
hat, putting 
all paiitical confidcrations, ue: apn a 
which fhe had n 
oat of the qucil 
of chceice in mar > was alene well 
worth the trouble of a revolution ; 
and the Was as Warm a patriot from 
tis fingle idea, as if ihe had fludicd 
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the declaration of rights made by the 
conftituent aflembly, in all its extent 
and confequences. 

The count de —~, who was in- 
formed of the correfpondence between 
the two lovers, and who faw little 
hopes of his fon’s fubduing a paflion 
which this intercoufe of letters ferved 
to cherifh, contrived means to have 
Auguite’s letters intercepted at the 
convent. In vain Madehaine en- 
quired with all the anxiety of tender- 
nefs for letters. In vain fhe counted 
the hours till the return of the pott- 
days. Poft after poft arrived, and 
brought no tidings of Auguite. Three 
months pafled in the cruel torments of 
anxiety and fufpenfe, and were at 
length fucceeded by defpair. Made- 
laine believed fhe was forgotten—for- 
gotten by Augufte!—She confulted 
her own heart, and it feemed to her 
impoffible; yet, after a filence of 
three months, fhe could doubt no 
longer. 

Poor Madelaine now recollected 
with anguith, inftead of pleafure, that 
all Frenchmen were free. She would 
have found fome fad confolation in 
believing that all Frenchmen were 
flaves. It would have been fome al- 
leviation of her forrows if Auguite had 
been forced to abandon her; and fhe 
fancicd the could have borne to lofe 
him, if fhe had been fure that he fill 
loved her—it was lofing him by his 
own fault that filled her heart with 
pangs almolt infupportable. 

The little pittance which Made- 
laine, after paying her father’s debts, 
had left for her own fupport, was in- 
ivficient to defray her expences as a 
boarder in the convent. She had al- 
ready, by her fweetnefs and gentle- 
nefs, gained the aifeStions of feme of 
the nuns, to whom fhe was alfo at- 
tached, and who inceflantiy conjured 
her to take the veil. ¢ And why,’ 
fhe fometimes exclaimed, ¢ why thould 
] hefitate any longer in fo coing? 
Since Auguite is loft, what have I to 
regret in renouncing the world? What 
facrifice do [ make ; what happinefs 
do I refign? 
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Madelaine had no ties to the world, 
of which fhe knew but little: but to 
feparate herfelf irrecoverably, and for 
ever, from him to whom her foul was 
devoted—to fee him, to hear his voice 
no more—to take vows which would 
make it even a crime to think of 
him—to banifh him even from her 
thoughts—alas! Madelaine felt like 
Eloiia— 
¢ All is not Heav’n’s while Abelard has 

art, 
Still aie nature holds out half my heart !’ 


Sometimes too the idea ocurred that 
Augufle might love her ftill—* And 
am | then,’ thought Madelaine, ‘ go- 
ing to reduce myfelf to a ftate in 
which I thall be forced to with he 
were unfaithful, in order to fave me 
from the agonies of remorfe l’—She 
put off all thoughts of entering on her 
novitiate for fome weeks longer—no 
letters arrived, and again her refolu- 
tion to take the veil returned. « Why,’ 
cried fhe, ‘why fhould I itill conti- 
nue to lament that inconftant lover 
who thinks of me no more? Alas, 
alas, did he not fee the anguith of my 
foul at parting with him ?—Does he 
not know the deferted fituation in 
which I am left?—Oh, yes! he 
knows I have no other refuge, no 
other refource than taking the veil— 
no doubt he wifhes to hear I have 
done fo—he wil! find in my renuncia- 
tion of tue world fome excu‘e for his 
infidelity—Oh, heavens! will Au- 
gufte hear then that I am feparated 
from him for ever without one figh? 
—Ah, why need I deliberate any 
longer ?-- My trials will foon be patt 
—1 fecl that my hear will break— 
yes, death will come to my relief— 
and in heaven I fhall find my fa- 
ther !” 

Mad-laine at length determined to 
join the holy fiterhood of the con- 
vent. ihe white veil for her roviti- 
ate was prepared. ‘The day was fixed, 
when, proitrate with her face toward 
the earth, and with flowers fcattered 
over her. and a part of her long trefles 
cut off, fhe was to enter upon that fo- 
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Jemn trial preparatory to her eternal 
renunciation of the world—of Au- 
ufte ! 

A few days before that which was 
appointed for the ceremony, Made- 
Jaine was called to the parlour, where 
fhe found her lover, with :ome of the 
municipal officers of the town, wear- 
ing their national {carfs. 

Madelaine, at the fight of Augufte, 
with diificuity reached a chair, in 
which fhe fell back fenfelefs ; while 
Augufte could not forbear uttering 
fome imorecations againit the iron 
grate by which they were feparated, 
and which prevented him from flying 
to her affiiance. He, however, pro- 
cured help, and Madelaine recovered. 

One of tie municipal officers then 
informed her, that they had received 
the day before a decree of the national 
aflembly, forbidding any nuns to be 
profefied. He added, that the muni- 
cipality had already given informa- 
tion of this new law to the abbefs, 
who had confented to allow Made- 
laine to leave the convent immedi- 
ately. As he pronounced thefe laft 
words, Madelaiue looked at her lover. 
Augulte haftened to explain to her 
that his uncle, who loved him and 
pitied his fufferings, had at length 


3r 


made a will, leaving him his fortune 
upon condition that his father con- 
fented to his marriage with Made-~ 
laine. 

When her lover and the municipal 
Officers departed, Madelaine retired 
to her apartment, to give way to 
thofe de‘icious tears which were poured 
from a neart ove: towing with wonder, 
tnankfuincfs, and joy. When her fir 
emotions had fubided, fhe began to 
pack up her little wardrobe in pre- 
paration for leaving the convent cn 
the tollowing day. * 1 always loved 
the revolution,’ thought Madelaine, 
as fhe laid afide the white gown in 
which fhe was to be married the next 
morning; ‘and this laft decree is 
furely of all others the beft and wifett 
—but if i: had come too late !’—At 
this idea Madeiaine took up the veil 
for her novitiate, which lay upon her 
table, and bathed it with a flood of 
tears. 

The next morning, Augufte ard 
Madelaine were married in the pariih- 
church of , and immediately aftr 
the ceremony {et out for Paris, where 
they now live, and are, | am told, 
two of the happieft people and the 
beit patriots in France, 





OxssERVATIONS on the THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS of Paris. 
[ From the Same. ] 


WE left Orleans the beginning 
of December, and are come 
to pafs the wiiter at Paris. Such of 
Our acquaintance as are ariftocrates 
tell us how much we ought to lament 
the evil deftiny which has led us to 
Piris at prefect; that the town has 
lott all its former eclat; tat all tue 
good company are at Coblentz ; that 
the fplendid cquipages are Lid afide ; 
that the public walks, wnere tormerly 
none but perions comme i/ faut were 
fuff-red to enter, are now filled with 
people whom nobody knows; and 
that, upon the whole, we may con- 
fider ourfelves as mot unforiunate 
travellers, who have come to fee Paris 


at a time when there is nothing to be 
fecn. 

Notwithfanding tis objiging pity 
of fome of my acjuaintances, i am 
rvher difpoted to cong:atul.te my- 
felf that 1 have miiied the fine equi- 
pages, the laced liveries, and the 
good e mpany at Coble tz; while I 
have an opportunity of obferving the 
effects of a revolution, fo nob!ein its 
defig’, fo aftoniihing in tie fudden 
change produced in tie fentim:nts of 
a whole nation, rifing fiom the fervi- 
lity of abject fervitude, to fuch an 
exalted fpirit of freedom, that the 
contemplation infpires unwearied ad- 
ination and wonder. 

I be- 
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I believe that the former magnifi- 
cence of Paris, when its public places 
and public walks were crowded with 
perfons diftinguifhed by ftars and rib- 
bons, would have conveyed fenfations 
very different, and far lefs delightful 
to my heart than thofe which I have 
felt amid rejoicing multitudes, who 
had no other claim to diftinétion than 
wrtue and patriotifm, and no other 
decoration than the national cock- 
ade. 

I have fometimes recolle&ted, on 
thofe occafions, the fine lines of Ad- 
difon. 

© Oh, Liberty, thou goddefs heav'nly 

bri cht, 

Profufe cf blifs, and pregnant with de- 
hight ! 

Eternal pleatitres in thy prefence reign, 

And filing Plenty leads thy wanton 
tr: uD 5 3 

Eas’d of her load, SubjeGtion grows more 
light, 

Aad Pove rty looks cheerful in thy fight ; 

Thou mak’ft the gloomy face of naiure 
f: ay Vo 

Civ’ bes uty to the fun, and pleafure to 
the day.” 


I never witnefs thefe fcenes of ge- 
neral felicity without indulging. the 
hope that a period is approaching 
more favourable than the former pe- 
riod, to the general happinefs of the 
human race ; when the crooked fub- 
tlencfs of politics and the open viola- 
tions of juftice will alike pafs away, 

nd what has hitherto been conficered 
as the fond fpeculation of the philofo- 
pher, the’ golden dream of the mo- 
ralift, will become hiftorical fact; 
when we fhall no longer trace in the 
annals of hiflory a fanguinary lift of 
crimes 5 when ambition, deprived of 
all power of doing evil, will only be 
left the ability to do good, and be 
foibidden any longer to cover the 

earth with defok: tion ; and when no 
path to glory y will be left, but from 
the cultivation of human happinefs. 

Do not imagine, however, that the 
emigrants have left nothing behind 
them but public fririt and | public vir- 
tue; and that all fj lendour, tafte, 
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and gaiety have fled with them to 
Coblentz. There are at prefent no 
lefs than twenty theatres at Paris, 
which are well filled eve ry night; and 
at moft of which you fee charming 

aling. ‘lhe grace, the fprightlinefs, 
the xaiveté, the eafy natural move- 
ments of their comic actors far furpafs 
any thing our Lordon theatres can 
boaft. Let us refign to the French 
the palm of comedy, fince the laurels 


of tragedy are all our own.—There.is - 


but cne Siddons, one tranfcendent 
genius, who has every paflion of the 
human heart at her command, and the 
fublime graces of whofe performance 
it is impoffible not to feel, but no lefg 
impofiible to defcribe. 


© Gefture, that marks with force, and 

fecling fraught, 

A fcene in filence, and a will in thought; 

All perithable, like th’ electric fire, 

But ftrike the eye, and as they ftrike ex- 
pire ; 

Incenfe too pure a bodied frame to bear, 

Its fragrance charms the fenfe, and melts 
in air. 


Mademoifelle Clairon, the cele- 
brated French tragic aétrefs, not con- 
tented with the fame fhe had acquired, 
once attempted, contrary to the ad- 
vice of her friends, to act the part of 
Merope, in Voltaire’s tragedy; a 
part which madame Dufmenil, the 
rival of mademoifelle Clairon, had 
afted with extraordinary fucceis. A 
friend of mademoifelle Clairon’s, who 
fupped with her after the perform- 
ance, faid to her, ‘ You have very 
fine tragic powers, but you muft ab- 
folutely renounce the part of Merope; 
for there madame Dut{menil is far fu- 
perior to you.” © Ah oui!’ faid ma- 
demoifelle Clairon, heaving a deep 
figh, «la miferable !—elle a eu un en- 
fant !—Ah, yes! the wretch — fhe has 
had a child!’ 

Is it a proof of the fuperior refire- 
ment of the French, that they are 
fonder of theatrical amufements than 
the Englifh? Or does it arife from 
that love of gaicty and pleature, 
which is fo much more prevalent - 
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the French than the Englith charac- 
ter? A London tradefman, when the 
bufinefs of the day is over, fits down 
contentedly with his wife and chil- 
dren, and reads the newfpaper. But 
a bourgeois at Paris ufually concludes 
the day at one of the fpectacles, and 
this without injuring his circum- 
fances; as a talte for thofe amufe- 
ments being univerfal at Paris, there 
are {pectacles adapted to every purfe, 
and pleafure may be had at a very 
cheap rate. 

There are coffee-houfes on the 
Boulevards, where the people, while 
they drink their wine, lemonade, or 
orgeat, are entertained with a play 
gratis. Women, as well as men, are 
admitted to thefe coffee-houfes ; for 
the Englith idea of finding eafe, com- 
fort, or feftivity, in focieties where 
women are excluded, never enters into 
the imagination of a Frenchman. 

Not that the fame gallantry, the 
fame conftant attention to women now 
prevails which exifted before the re- 
volution.— Like Mboliere’s Doétor, 
‘on a changé tout cela.” The men, 
engrofled by political concerns which 
involve the fate of their country, and 
on which their own lives and fortunes 
depend, have no longer leifure or in- 
clination to devote as much time as 
they did formerly to the women ; and 
I think the French ladies ftand a fair 
chance of being foon almoft as much 
neglected as the Englifh. Not only 
the age of chivalry, but the age of 
petits maitres is paft. 

The greateft fimplicity in drefs is 
obferved, and is fometimes carried 
even to negligence. Every man feems 
at pains to fhew that he has wafted 
as f:w moments as it was poflible at 
his toilette, and that his mind is bent 
on higher cares than the embellith- 
ment of his perfon. I am told that 
this revolution in drefs and manners, 
this fubverfion of the ancient laws of 
etiquette, has excited fuch a degree 
of jurprife and wonder in the king’s 
attendants atthe Thuillerics, that, not- 
withfanding this is the fourth year of 
French liberty, thofe gentlemen have 


not yet got the better of their afto- 
nifhment. Nothing, it is faid, can 
exceed the minute curiofity, and the 
expreflive looks, fhrugs, and geliures, 
with which they examine the drefs of 
the members of the national affembly, 
when fent on deputations to the king. 
It is known that thefe gentlemen in 
waiting, having no idea of dignity, 
unaccoutred with a fword and bag, 
were difpofed to treat the deputations 
from the national aflembly with con- 
tempt, till Mirabeau took the trouble 


‘to give them a leflon on that fubjeét. 


He was fent at the head of a depu- 
tation of the national affembly to the 
king. The attendants, inftead of go- 
ing to inform his majefty, that they 
defired an audience, kept them wait- 
ing in the antichamber. Mirabeau, 
however, did not waitlong. He rofe 
from his feat, and with that com- 
manding afpet and emphatic tone 
which belongedto him, walking up to 
aci-devant duke, he faid, ‘ Monfievr, 
je vous ordonne d’aller dire au Roi que 
les reprcfentans de la nation Francaife 
font ici.—Sir, I crder you to go and 
inform the king, that the reprefenta- 
tives of the French nation are here.’ 
He was obeyed without one moment’s 
hefitation. 

But to return to the theatres. The 
little comic pieces which are acted at 
the petits fpettacles at Paris are far 
fuperior to our London after-pieces, 
which in general are full of coarie, 
broad humour, much more calculated 
to excite difguft than laughter. 

Even Harlequin, at lavris, inftead 
of confining himfelf, as he does at 
London, to manual wit, and feats of 
activity, effumes a character of xaiveré 
diverting enough. In this ftyle is the 
account he gives to a friend of his 
having fallen in love: «Et méme,’ 
adds he, ‘je fuis moitié mari¢.— 
* Mais comment ?? replies his friend. 
—* Ce que je le veux bien,’ fays 
harlequin, ‘et il ne manque que le 
confentement de la demcifelle.—1 am 
even half married:—but how ?—Why 
I am ready, and there is nothing want- 
ing but the confent o: the young lady.’ 
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The opera at Paris infinitely fur- 
paffes, in the fplendour of its decora- 
tions, che ilJufion of the machinery, and 
the charm of the dancing, the opera at 
London. But you know I am no 
enthu..aftic admirer of this fafhionable 
amufement. | always find at an opera 


fuch an air of burlzique, fomething fo 
artificial, nature and fimplicity fo 
completely banithed, that, notwith- 
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ftanding I love mufic paffionately, I 
cannot help fometimes feeling that the 
mufic at an opera ‘ plays round the 
head, but comes not to the heart.’ 
And I am inclined to think with lord 
Chefterfield, that, in order to be 
pleaied with that entertainment, you 
ought to leave your underfianding with 
your half-guinea at the door. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


NuMBER X. 


Lruoucu the contemplation fof 

the Supreme Be'ng, which is the 
exalted felicity of celettial fpirits, is a 
fubje&t too fublime for mortal con- 
ceptions, yet the contemplation of his 
works below, and the imitation of his 
moral perfections, conftitutes the true 
happinefs, and includes the whole duty 
of mankind. But, in addrefiing my- 
felf to the inhabitants of this fublunary 
fphere, it is proper to obferve, that 
when I confider the imitation of God 
as the proper ftudy and employment 
of man, it is to be taken under two 
re{trictions : the one, that an adequate 
and perfect refemblance is not required, 
but only a real, prevailing, and ever- 
improving likenefs ; the other, that 
the imitation enjoined relates only to 
the moral perfettions of the Deity.— 
When we fpeak of God, we fpeak of 
a Being who is infinitely exalted above 
us, and of whom even the higheft of 
his creatures can form but imperfect 
and comparatively low conceptions. 
Although nothing can be more evident 
to a reflecting mind, than that God 
mut be felf-exiftent and eternal, and 
the creator and preierver of the uni- 
verfe ; yet, when the moft profound 
philofopher begins to fix his medita- 
tions more particularly and intenfeiy 
upon felf-exiftence, eternity, produc- 
tion into being, and that omnipotent 
power and univerial energy which 
uphold the whole fyitem of created 
nature in continued exiftence and re- 
gular erder, his mind mut be jfoon 
loft in painful reficcsign and awful 
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wonder ; and, with refpe& to fome 
particular parts and methods of the 
Divine government, although he finds 
the greateft reafon to believe, that 
they are adapted, in fome incon- 
ceivable way, to promote the ulti- 
mate views of Providence for the hap- 
pinefs of all his creatures, yet our phi- 
lofopher may not be able to difcern dif- 
tinétly that happy fubferviency, and 
that wife and benevolent conneétion : 
but, as to the moral perfeétions of the 
Deity, and the great end he had in 
view in creating the world, and which 
he continues to have in fuperintend- 
ing it, his ideas may be mere exact 
and determinate. 

What, for inftance, can be more 
intelligible, or more familiar to crea- 
tures of the human fpecies, than the 
idea of goodnefs # And as the idea of 
it muit be clear and diftiné&, our phi- 
lofopher has every reafon to attribute 
it to the Deity, ir its higheft and 
moft extenfive degree. Upon the moft 
curfory view. of the order and opera- 
tions of nature, he cannot but obferve 
a general tendency to happinefs, a 
benevolent defign pervading all the 
works of God, and that defign cor- 
retpondently produétive. He beholds 
a vatt variety of creatures, of difter- 
ent orders, rejoicing in their exiftence; 
which the divine bounty has made fo 
defirabie, by furnifhing them with 
whatever is be fuited, not only to 
the mere fupport of life, but for the 
gratifcation of their different appetites 
and inilin’s. If he proceed to con- 

template 
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template the magnitude and number, 
the diftances and revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies; the curious con- 
formation diicoverable in the animal 
fabric and economy, all directly tend- 
ing to life and defence, convenience 
and beauty, and diverfified, n the 
different ipecies, after a manner beft 
fuited to the different elements allotted 
for their habitations: if he confiders 
the wonderful growth and ftructure of 
plants and vegetables, produced in 
fuch variety for the refrefhment and 
delight of man and of creatures merely 
animal ; and the ftrong inftinét univer-" 
fally planted in thefe lower fpecies for 
the prefervation of their peculiar kind : 
if he take a view, above all, of the 
powers and affections of the human 
mind ; that noble principle of under- 
ftanding by which he is capable of 
inveftigating the wonders of creation, 
of obferving their order and harmony, 
and making fuch difcoveries with re- 
fpect to the nature and perfections of 
God, and the plan of his providence, 
which a natural love of truth, and 
order, and goodnefs, muft render 


highly delightful: if he confider, 


moreover, the principle of univerfal 
benevolence, the fupremacy of the 
moral faculty by which he is made to 
approve it, with the variety of pro- 
penfities implanted in fubordination 
to it; fuch as parental tendernefs and 
filial affeftion, all the tender charities 
for his friends and country, the ftrong 
emotions of fympathy toward the af- 
flifed, and the entire confent and 
beautiful harmony obfervable between 
thefe public and generous affections 
and the principle of felf love, toge- 
ther with the particular paffions which 
more sebelienle terminate in its 
gratification; by all which a provifion 
is made, not only for the happinefs 
of individuals, but for the good and 
welfare of the whole: if he revolve 
in his mind all thefe confiderations, 
in the various points of view in which 
they may be placed, he cannot but 
have the moft ftriking demontftration 
of the goodnefs and loving-kindnefs 
of the Supreme Creator and Governor 
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of the World. It muft, indced, be 
the height of folly, to afcribe fuch an 
univerial tendency to happinefs in the 
very frame, conftitution, and firft 
principles of things, fupported afd 
maintained by fuch nice dependencies, 
wonderful conneétions, and invaria- 
ble regularity, and appearing in such 
magnificence, througnout an incon- 
ceivable chain of being, to any thing 
but the determined, immutable, and 
difufive goodnefs of this great Crea- 
tor, defigning the happinefs of his 
creatures as the very end of bringing 
them into exiftence. A mixture of 
evil is indeed abundantly apparent in 
the prefent ftate of human exiftence : 
but this cannot preponderate againtt 
a general tendency to good, and a 
prevailing evidence of a benevolent 
intention in the univerfe. And atrue 
philcfopher will refle&, that in a plan 
of bouudiefs extent, contrived by in- 
finite wildom, there mutt, of neceflity, 
be many things, the particular inten- 
tion of which, and their conneétion 
with the good of the whole, cannot 
be difcerned by beings of infinite and 
liraited capacities, whofe conceptions 
and views of fuch a fcheme mutt, at 
beft, be very partial and defedtive. 
Yet, even in the prefent world, in- 
numerable inftances occur, both of 
the cood tendency anc effects of many 
valuable purpofes to which Infinite 
Wifdom renders fubfervient even tliofe 
aétions of men, which had their ori- 
gin in the wickednefs and malevo- 
lence of their hearts ; and thus, 


From /eem:zg evil ftill educing geod, 
Avd better thence again, and better Kill, 
In infinite progrefiion. 

THOMSON. 


It is, indeed, a very natural and 
juft conclafion, that thofe /eeming evi's, 
the good effects of which do not take 
place in this preient {cene, will cer- 
tainly be productive of fach effects in 
that future ftate, which, from the pre- 
fent order and condition of things, 
and from the natural notions of the di- 
vine perfections, is fo clearly and ir- 
refiftibly inferred; the knowledge or 
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difcovery of which ought, therfore, 
to be confidered as a part of the pre- 
fent fyitem, and taken into the ac- 
count, when eftimating the evidence 
it affords of a benevolent and all- 
perfect government in nature. And 
fuch a future ftate mankind are not 
left to infer from mere reafoning and 
deduction ; but they are affured, by an 
exprefs revelation from God, of that 
great day, which will reveal the blifs- 
ful fcenes of life and immortality. 


And fee ! 

*Tis come, the glorious morn ! the fecond 
birth 

Of heaven and earth ! Awakening Nature 
hears 

The xew-creating word, and ftarts to life, 

In every heightened form, from pain and 
death 

For ever ftee. The great eternal fcheme, 

Involving all, and in a perfe whale 

Uniting, as the profpect wider fpreads, 

To Reafon’s eye refin’d clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wife! ye blind prefumptuous ! 
now, 

Confounded in the duft, adore that Power, 

And Wiidom oft arraign’d: fee now the 
cauie, 

Why unaffuming worth in fecret liv’d, 

And dy’d, neglected: why the good man’s 
fhare 

in life was gall and bitternefs of foul : 

Why the lone widow and the orphan pin’d 

In ftarving folitude ; while Luxury, 

In palaces, lay ftraining her jow thought, 

‘Toform unreal wants: why heaven-born 
Truth, 

And Moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of Superttition’s fcourge: why licens’d 
Pain, 

That cruel f{poiler, that embofom’d foe, 

Imbitter’dall our blifs. Ye good diftreft! 

Ye noble few! who yet unhbending ftand 

Eeneath Life’s preffure, yet bear up awhile, 

And what your bounded view, which only 
faw 

A little part, deem’d evil, is no more : 

The ftorms of wintry time will quickly 

afs, 
And one unbounded Spring encircle all. 


It is, indeed, a moft confolatary 
reflection, that none of the feeming 
evils of this life, can, when confider- 
ed as having a relation to a future 
fiate, leffen our firm faith and con- 


fidence in the goodnefs of God. His 
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goodnefs involves in it all the other 
moral perfections of his nature, fuch 
as his juftice, patience, mercy, and 
fidelity. Each of thefe would furnith 
a copious fubjeét of difcuffion. To 
confine myfelf to the divine goodnefs, 
I may obferve, that it is free, difin- 
terefied, and univerfal; it always 
purfues its defigns according to thofe 
rules and meafures, which infinite 
wifdom points out as the moft effectual 
for accomplifhing them ; and, which 
is the completion and glory of all, it 
is immutable and everlafting. 

To conceive the poflibility of our 
imitating the goodnefs of God, I may 
obferve, that the fame general temper 
or difpofition of mind may be eafily 
fuppofed to manifeft itfelf in different 
ways, according to the different ranks 
which thofe, who are fuppofed to be 
poffefied of it, bear in the general 
order and fcale of beings, or in par- 
ticular focieties. ‘Thisis, in faét, the 
cafe with refpec&t to men; among 
whom the principle of virtue, al- 
though one and the fame, exerts it- 
felf with a diverfity correfpondent to 
the different relations and circum- 
flances of life; and, therefore, it may 
be eafily conceived how the infinite 
goodnefs of the Deity, in his uni- 
verfal government, may be imitated 
by his creatures, in the pra¢tice of the 
particular virtues that fuit their ita- 
tions and relative characters. 

In a word, by confidering Religion 
as an imitation of God, mankind will 
perceive its lovelinefs and beauty in 
the ftrongeft light and to the beft ad- 
vantage. From this view alfo of 
Religion, an immediate and diftiné 
proof arifes, not only of its amiable- 
nefs and excellency, but of its in- 
fluencing and obligatory nature, and 
of its being, in the ftricteft fenfe, the 
immutable law of that rational and 
moral kingdom, of which all are 
the fubjects and members, and God 
the great fovereign and head. By 
confidering Religion as confifting in 
the imitation of God, men may fee, 
in the ftrongeft point of view, the ab- 
folute and unalterable neccfity of it, 

in 
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jn order to the obtaining of his fa- 
your, and that happinefs which is the 
immediate refult of it, and the avoid- 
ing of his difpleafure, and the mifery 
that muft be confequent upon it. 
By viewing Religion and moral vir- 
tue in this light, they may be made 







N the Penfion Lift of Charles IT, 
it appeared, that Thomas King, 
efq. member for Harwich, had a 
penfion of sol. a feffion, befide meat, 
drink, and now and then a fuit of 
clothes. 





The Bailiff of Stockbridge, who is 
generally an innkeeper, or one de- 
pendent upon an innkeeper, is the 
returning officer at elections ; for it is 
faid, that the innkeeper, in order to 
have an opportunity of receiving 
bribes upon thefe occafions, without 
being liable to the penalty, has fre- 
quently procured one of his own oillers 
to be elected bailiff, and has himfelf 
carried the mace before him.—Sir 
Richard Steele, who reprefented this 
borough in the reign of queen Anne, 
carried his election againft a powerful 
oppofition, by the merry expedient of 
fiicking a large apple full of guineas, 
and declaring that it fhould be the 
” of that man, whofe wife fhould 

e the firit brought to bed, after that 
day nine months. 





Sir Robert Holmes, member for 
Winchefter in the reign of Charles II, 
is recorded in the abovementioned 
penfion lift, as ‘ firft an Irifh livery- 
boy, then a highwayman, now bafhaw 
of the Ifle of Wight, got, in boons 
and by rapine, 100,cool. The curied 
beginner of the two Dutch wars.’ 





The non-refident freemen of the 
borough of Berwick upon Tweed, liv- 
ing in London, being put on board 
two vefiels in the Thames, immedi- 


Currous PARLIAMENTARY ANECDOTES, 


[ From * A Hiftory of the Boroughs of Great Britain,’ 3 vol. ] 
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deeply fenfible of the great imper- 
feftions and deficiency in their pre- 
fent attainments in it, and thus have 
a conftant motive before them, excit- 
ing to amore earneft, ardent, and un- 
remitting purfuit. 


B. 


ately previous to the eleStion of 1768, 
in order to be conveyed to Berwick 
by water, Mr. Taylor, one of the 
candidates in oppofition, covenanted 
with the naval commander of this 
election cargo, for the fum of 4ool. 
to land the freemen in Norway. ‘This 
was accordingly done, and Mr. Tay- 
lor and lord Delaval gained their 
election, without any farther ex- 
pence. , 





Old Sarum in Wilts, and Midhurft 
in Suffex, fend four members to Par- 
liament, although not a fingle houfe 
is within the limits of either. Gatton, 
in Surry, is a more illuftrious place, 
for it contains #wo houfes. Steyning 
and Bramber, which join each other, 
and form one ftreet, not more than 
two thirds as large as Fetter-lane, 
fend together four reprefentatives to 
parliament. 


To the obfervations extrafted from 
this work, it may be added, that the 
right of fending reprefentatives to 
parliament does not appear to be a 
very enviable privilege ; for, not to 
mention the riots and tumults, the 
feuds and animofities, the venality 
and corruption, and the profligacy 
and debauchery they fo often occafion, 
it is a fact, that many a once flourifh- 
ing town owes its prefent ftate of de- 
cay and degradation to the honour of 
fending reprefentatives to parliament. 
On the other hand, {uch of our great 
towns, as Manchefter, Birmingham, 
&c. that are obliged to be content 
with being virtually reprefented, have 
long been in a ftate of increafing pro- 
{perity, 
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, Baro, sT-out) T. inj Hyg.jC.) Wind. Weather, é&c. 





30,09155 159 |10,5{1 | WNW 1 

30,04|67 }61,5|}10,5|2 | SSW 2]. cloudy night: litte rain 
30,01| 58,5161 |1e,5/5 | WSW a/drizzling rain. fine 
30,11/67,5/64 [ir 14 N 2]. more cleudy: windy 
130271 54,5/60,5/ TT 14 | N 3]. fine 

130,32/63 [65 |10,5)2 | NNE 3} 

39,23 | $255 5355] 2095/4 NNE ; 

30,17|67 |6 190 |3 NE 2}. cloudy night 
539,00 | 5195 10 [5 NE fine 

34203; 93,5/62 | 1%5)3 | NNW 2). wind NNE. cloudy night 
29997 | 54:5] 5755| 25/3 N 1} 

29,96 | 61 9 779 13 N 1}. cloudy. little wet 

29,92 | 52 10,5)3 N 1 hazy. cloudy: fine 

29,88 | 59,5] 5 10,5/3 Ny} hazy: little rain 

29572} 5895/5 10,5] N 1\ chiefly rain and cloudy 
2964/5755 I W 1). rain at night: fair 

29578 | 52 NW 1. chiefly fine 

29:79 15935 SW 1). little rain. fine night 

29,68 | $2 SSW 1). little wet 

2958 | 60 S 1). rain at times 

29:44 | 54 W 1\|, thower: fine 

29,52 |60 SW 2], rain at times 

29,78|53 WSW 1), rain at times 

29,8053 WSW 2), rain at times and chiefly cloudy 
29,72 153 SSW 1). chiefly gentle rain 

29,67 | 57 SE 1 | drizzling and gentle rain 

29,57 | 5495 NW 1). lefs cloudy 

29,91 | 60 NNW 1), lefs cloudy, fine night 

30,27 | 51,5 5 WNW 1 | hazy 

30,28 167 WwW | 

30530 58 10) 5 W o}~” wind E 

30,28 | 7155 9,51 E 1} 

30,05 | 61,5 955| 1 E 3} 

29,98!75 10 |3 SW rl. wind W 

29399)| 57 Io |2 Ww 1/. more cloudy 

29:93;93 |63 | %5)4] Wa! 

29,76,55 |59 |20 

29,75,60 |62 |10 NW 2), little rain. fair: little rain 
|2978| s° 53 [30 | NW 1. chiefly gentle rain 

29578 | 5225458 10,5! 5 NW ai. little rain 

129,83 162 157 ir |§ NW 1}. lefs cloudy 

|29,83 62 | 6055 10,5/4 NW 1| 

[2977/5595 gS | 10,5) 3 SW 1). fhowers 

129576 59 |60 |10,5/4 SW 2), little wet. fine eve ; 
129,83|53 |5725|10s5|2 | SSW 1 . little rain at times and windy 
129,83 / 579559 | 105 SSW 4). rain at times : fine 

(29,98|/53 |57 [32 SSW 2). chiefly cloudy and rain at times 
12987157 | 58,5) 3195 SSW 2/ frequent fhowers : fine 

40,05| 53 58 {11,5 W 2), little rain 

130,17/03 {61,5 ' 31 W 2|. rain at night 

30,20/56 | 5955 | 3195 Ww 
30,22/63 | 61,5) 1155 WwW 
30,21|§795/60 | 1155 Sw 
3°,17/68 64 [12,5 SW 
30,211 59 62 12 Ww 
30,5876 |68 |12 WSW 
30,312}65 [66 j132 W:w 
32,04 | 67,5 67 12,5 SW 
29,92/58 [59 | 1295 NW 1 3 
2.9596 |64,5| 65,5) 12 W 2). fine night 
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A Voyage on the Duke of Bridgewater’s Cana; with an Account of 
MAancuesTER and the Corton TRADE. 
{ From ‘A Tour from London to the Lakes.’ ] 


F ROM Warrington we proceeded 
to the duke of Bridgewater’s 
canal, failing over roads and rivers, 
till we arrived at Worfley, where it 
enters the earth. In a long narrow 
boat we are pufhed up this fubter- 
raneous paflage (juft wide enough for 
the boat) above a mile, when we ar- 
rive at the place where the colliers are 
working. Several other paffages lead 
from this principal one into different 
parts of the mountain, and receffes 
cut in the rock fuffer one boat to pafs 
another. In this fingular voyage itis 
almoft impoffible to believe one’s felf 
in motion—the rocky paflage, arched 
with brick, feems to be flying from 
you, and makes the head dizzy ; and 
in returning, the diftant entrance looks 
like a bright ftar. After paffing an 
hour in darknefs (only broken by a 
fmall taper) the light becomes too 
brilliant for the eye—every object 
fhines with uncommon fplendour, till 
we repafs Barton-bridge, where vef- 
fels navigating the Irwell pafs under 
thofe navigating the canal. This is 
truly a fingular fight! an idea of 
which might be conceived from fup- 
pofing a number of floops failing a- 
long the road part of Weftminfter- 
bridge, while others were failing un- 
der it. Manchefter now appears-— 
and the profpect changes with every 
turu of the canal. The focial boat has 
its compartments like the treckfchoots 
of Holland, where the price is ac- 
cording to the accommodation, and 
may be open or under cover, as the 
paflenger pleafes. 

The ufe of this canal is two-fold. 
Being on a level with the bed of coal, 
they are dug and conveyed at fo eafy 
an expence, as to be profitable to the 
owner, and cheap to the confuiner— 
this is one object. The other is, the 
conveyance of goods and pafiengers 
between the populous towns of Man- 
chefter and Liverpool. The weirs to 
Carry off fuperflueus water—the gates 


by which parts of the canal may be 
emptied without affecting the reit — 
the puddled banks impervious to wa- 
ter—the cranes and other mechanical 
devices about this ufeful and ingeni- 
ous work, refleé the higheft luitre on 
the abilities of Brindley, as well as 
the duke, who is well known to have 
been the contriver of many devices in 
this noble work that are attributed to 
Brindley. 

Manchefter is a well-built town— 
doubled in the fize the laf thirty 
years —more than doubled in the num- 
ber of its inhabitants—and enriched 
by the cotton manufactory beyond the 
powers of calculation !—To {uch per- 
fection has the {pinning of cotton by 
machinery arrived, that I had this in- 
credible circumiftance affured to me 
from one of the firft manufacturers in 
that line, viz. that one pound of raw 
cotton had (for a wager) been fpun 
into three hundred and fifty-fix hanks, 
each hank containing eight hundred 
and forty yards; fo that the thread 
produced from this pouad of cotton 
would have reached 169 }% miles! 
This is much finer than any thread 
produced in India; and of courfe, 
if the cotton of the Weit was equal 
to that of the Eaft-Indies, our muilins 
would exceed thofe of Indoftan. We 
make out by ingenuity, however, 
what we want in finenefs of material, 
for the fancy difplayed in our printed 
cottons is unrivalled, and has (with 
cheapnefs) eftablifhed the manufacture 
beyond that of filk, wool,’ flax, &c. 
‘To enumerate the cotton fabrics under 
the denomination of velvets, fultians, 
checks, printed cottons, muilins, &<. 
wou!d be to count the fands of the fea ; 
and though fo much of the bufinefs 1s 
performed by water machinery, there 
is fill bufinefs enough for all ages 
and numbers, from four years eld to 
fourfcore. 

To {ce barren hills and vallies laugh 
and fing under the influence of an auf- 

picious 
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picious trade, muft give the benevo- 
lent heart the moft agreeable fenfa- 
tions. Villages {warming with ftrong, 
healthy, and beautiful children, well 
fed, though they may at this time of 
the year defpife thoes and ftockings, 
is another inftance ; for thefe may be 
confidered as the offspring of trade— 
handfome country houfes on every hill, 
elegantly furnifhed, and furrounded 
by as elegant pleafure grounds—and 
a great part of the old pulled down to 
make room for fpacious and orna- 
mental manfions—thefe are thy blef- 
fings, O Commerce !—Thefe are thy 
rewards, O Induftry ! 

The collegiate church of Manchef- 
ter, a large Gothic pile, is a ftriking 
feature in the view of the town, and 
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ftands on a bold eminence. The 
ancient monaitery is converted into 
an excellent Free-fchool—an Hofpital 
where fixty boys are educated and 
maintained—and a library almoft 
equal to the Bodleian, in number of 
books, rare MSS. and with a fund for 
adding every thing excellent to it in 
modern literature. 'Thefe books are 
lent out to the inhabitants. The In- 
firmary, the Exchange, the Theatre, 
Mufic-rooms, and the Néw Jail with 
folitary cells, are all worthy the in- 
fpection of a traveller. Scarce any 
veltiges remain of the Roman ftation 
called Mancunia ; it is fituated at one 
termination of the town, and of the 
duke of Bridgewater’s canal. 


A Curious Anecdote of Perin, King of France, the Father of the 
Emperor CHARLEMAGNE. 


se E perfon of Pepin was fo far 
from having any thing majeftic 
in it, that it was rather the contrary. 
In point of ftature, we are told, that 
he wanted fix inches of five feet, 
whence he was furnamed the fhort ; 
but, in regard to fize, he was of fuch 
a make, as procured him likewife the 
appellation of Pepin the fat. The 
monk of St. Gal, among many idle 
ftories, has preferved one of this 
prince, which moft of the hiftorians 
have tranfcribed, and which indeed 
ought to be preferved. Pepin had 
been informed, that fome of his prin- 
cipal commanders had made them- 
felves merry with his perfon: he in- 
vited them, therefore, to a fpedtacle 
at Ferricrs, which, in that age, was 
not uncommon. This was a combat 
between a lion anda bull. The king 
was feated on his throne, and all his 
great officers about him, when the 
beaiis were let out. The lion imme- 
diately leaped out upon the bull, and 
brought him to the ground, and was 
on the point of ftrangling him. 
‘Which of you,’ faid Pepin, * will 
make, that beat let go his prey ?— 
His great lords gazed in filence, 
« That tafk mutt be mine,’ added Pe- 
pin; and, defcending from his. royal 
2 


feat, he advanced with his fword 
drawn, directly toward the beatts. 
The lion, turning his eyes toward 
him, began to raife himfelf upon the 
bull, when, at a fingle blow, the 
king divided the head from the body. 
As he turned to his throne, he faid, 
without any emotion, ‘ David was a 
little man, and yet he triumphed over 
Goliah; Alexander too was a little 
man, but his arm was ftronger, and 
his heart more intrepid, than thofe of 
many of his captains, who were taller 
and handfomer than he.’—We may, 
from thefe remarks, with great cer- 
tainty infer, that this founder of the 
fecond race of French kings had great 
perfonal merit, and might, therefore, 
have deferved a more honourable in- 
fcription than that which is placed 
upon his tomb, ‘Cy gift le pere de 
Charlemagne.—Here lies the father of 
Charlemagne.’ It is true, this fecond 
race are ftyled Carlovingians ; but it 
is not decided, whether in honour of 
Charles Martel, the father of Pepin, 
or of Charles the Great, his fon. Be 
that as it will, Pepin atchieved what 
the one left imperfect, and opened 
that path to glory, which the other 
purfued with fo much applaufe. 


An 
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An Account of HAMPSHIRE: With a neat and accurate MaP of 
that County. 


AMPSHIRE, fometimes called 
Hants, but more properly the 
county of Southampton, is bounded, 
on the north, by Berks ; on the eaft, 
by Surry and Suffex ; on the weft, by 
Wilts and Dorfet ; and, on the fouth, 
by the Britith Channel. It extends, 
exclufive of the Iile of Wight, (which 
is, however, included in the county) 
forty-two miles in length from north 
tofouth, and thirty-eight in breadth 
from eaft to weft. Jt is divided into 
thirty-nine hundreds, and contains 
ove city, tweaty market-towns, and 
253 parithes. It fends twenty-fix 
members to parliament ; namely, two 
for the county, two for the city of 
Winchefter, and two each for the 
boroughs of Southampton, Portf- 
mouth, Petersfield, Stockbridge, 
Andover, Whitchurch, Lymington, 
Chriftchurch, Yarmouth, Newport, 
and Newton. 
Hampfhire is confidered as one of 


the moft agreeable and fertile counties 
in England, and has fupported, from 


the moft remote times, a numerous 


population. Its furface is varied 
throughout with gently-rifing hills, 
and fruit-vallies and plains. Its air, 
in the more elevated parts, is clear 
and pure ; toward the fea mild, and 
inclined to moifture. Its produéts are 
corn, cattle, wool, bacon, wood, and 
honey. The fheep are remarkably 
good, but fmall, and valued both for 
their flefh and wool. The bacon of 
this county is efteemed the beft in 
England ; and its honey, except that 
gathered on the heaths, bears a high 
price; and of this the inhabitants 
make exgellent mead and metheglin. 
The excellency of the Hamphhire ba- 
con is attributed to the fwine being 
fupplied with plenty of acorns from 
the New Foreft and other woods, in 
which they are fuffered to run at 
large. The fea-coaft here furnithes 
oyiters, lobiters, and other fea-fith, 
and its rivers abound in firefh fith, 


efpecially trouts. There is no county 
in England fo well wooded as this; 
and though the vaft confumption of 
timber at Portfmouth, Southampton, 
Redbridge, and other places, fince 
the revolution, in building men of 
war and fmaller veflels, has confumed 
great quantities, yet there is full a 
confiderable growth of timber remain- 
ing; and with proper attention a 
fucceffion of oaks might be fecured 
for future generations, although the 
laft war made great havock among 
them. In the New Foreft there are 
oaks of feveral hundred years growth. 
This foreft is fituated in that part of 
the county, which is bounded, on the 
eaft, by Southampton Water, andy 
on the fouth, by the Britifh Channel, 
and poffefles advantages of fituation 
with refpect to conveyance by water- 
carriage and vicinage to the dock- 
yards, fuperior to every other forett ; 
having in its neighbo.rhood feveral 
ports and places for fhipping timber, 
among which Lymington is at the 
diftance of only two miles, Bewley 
about half a mile, and Redbridge 
three or four miles from the fore!t ; 
and the navigation to Portfmouth, 
the moft contiderable dock-yard in 
this kingdom, is only about thirty 
miles from the neareft of thofe places. 
Domefday book contains a full ac- 
count of every field, farm, or eftate 
afforefted, in hides, carucates, or 
veigates, by which the extent of land 
was then computed; together with 
the names of the hundreds, villages, 
and former proprictors, who were 
for the moft part Saxon, the rent, or 
yearly value of each pofleffion, and 
the tax which had been paid for it to 
the crown, during the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confefior, before the in- 
habitants were expelled, and that 
part of the country laid waite by 
order of William the Conqueror ; 
which cruel aét has been fuppofed to 
be avenged by the cafual death of his 
¥ two 











42 
two fons, Richard and Wi'liam Rufus, 
and his grandfon Henry in that very 
foreit. 


Stretch'd on the lawn his fecond hope fur- 
vey, 
At once the chafer, and at once the prey. 
Lo Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in the toreit like a wounded hart. 
Pore. 


According to the perambulation 
made, and plan taken in the reign of 
Charles Il, the foreft extends from 
Godthell on the north-weit to the fea 
on the fouth-eaft, about twenty miles, 
and from Hardley on the eaft, to 
Ringwood on the weit, about fifteen 
miles; and contains within thefe li- 
mits, about 92,365 ftatute acres; all 
of which is not however foreft-land, 
or, at prefent, the property of the 
crown; for within thofe limits are 
manors, and other confiderable free- 
hold lands belonging to individuals. 
There are likewile copyhold, or cuf- 
tomary lands, belonging to the king’s 
manor of Lyndhurit, fo that about 


63,845 acres are the woods and waite 


lands of the foreit, which are divided 
into nine bailiwicks, and thefe are 
fubdivided into fifteen walks. The 
officers are, a lord-warden, lieutenant, 
riding foreter, two rangers, wood- 
ward, under-woodward, four ver- 
durers, fteward, under-fteward, nine 
foreiters, twelve regarders, and thir- 
teen undcr-forefters. ‘The prefent 
eftablifhment is attended with an ex- 
pence of 3,400l. per annum. 

By the fifth report of the commif- 
fioners appointed to examine into the 
crown lands, it appears, that the fo- 
reft, although particularly favourable 
to the growth of timber, 1s much per- 
verted trom that great public object. 
It is fo overftocked with decr, that 

nany die of want every year; in the 
winter of 1787, not lefs than three 
hundred died in one walk; great 
waite and deftruclion is made or the 
hollies and thorns, which afford the 
beit nurfery and protection for young 
trees; inclofures favourable to the 
growth of timber are converted into 
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rabbit warrens, and many of the 
keepers deal largely in {wine. The 
commifiioners therefore recommend, 
that the deer be given up, the rabbits 
exterminated, thebreed of fwine re- 
gulated, and the inclofures carefully 
kept up. It is flated, that in the 
year 1783, only a fifteenth part of the 
timber was growing in the foreft, 
which was found there in 1608 ; but 
it will fill yield a fupply of a thou- 
fand loads a year; and it may be ex- 
pected, if fuch a plan of manage- 
ment is adopted as {hall make the fin- 
creafe and prefervation of the timber 
its fole obje&t, the foreft may be 
brought to produce at leaft as much 
as it did formerly. Although the 
annual demand for rough timber for 
the king’s dock-yards, is, one year 
with another, 25,000 loads, yet many 
fhips of war being built in private 
dock-yards by contract with the navy- 
board, the whole quantity confumed 
in fupport of the navy, from Oétober 
1760, to the end of the year 1788, 
was 1,285,306 loads, or 45,904 loads 
yearly on an average. Another fo- 
reit, cailed the foreft of Eaft Bere, 
occupies the fouth-eaftern angle of 
this county. 

‘The rivers are the Avon, .which 
rifing in Wilts, enters this’ county at 
Charford, and falls into the fea, near 
Chriitchurch ; the Tefe, which fprings 
in the north-weftern parts of Hants, 
and flowing by Stockbridge, proceeds 
on to Southampton Bay; as does the 
Ttchen from Winchefter, which has its 
fource in the middle of the county. 

‘The principal manufaétures of 
Hampfhire are Kerfey, the fhajloons 
called rattinets, corded ftuffs, ferge 
denims, filk ftockings, gloves, &c. 
aud, from its convenient ports, this 
county has a good foreign trade. 

The ile of Wight has been aptly 
compared to a bird with expanded 
wings. It is twenty-one miles broad 
from eaft to weit, thirteen from north 
to fouth, in the middle where longeft, 
and fixty in cyrcumference. The mot 
eatterly point of the ifland lies op- 
pofite to Portfmouth, and the mot 
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wefterly oppofite to Chriftchurth. It 
js encompaffed with rocks, efpecially 
toward France, of which the moit 
noted are the Needles in the weflern 
point 5 in other parts it is proteicd 
by cliffs of chalk and free-ilone. 
Thefe render it in molt places inac- 
ceflible ; and, where the fhore is al- 
mott level, and lies expofed as it does 
toward the fouth-eaft, it is fortified 
by caftles, forts, and block-houfes. 
The air is very healthy ; the pro- 
fpetts are rich, extenfive, and pleaf- 


ingly variegated ; and the {oil is un- . 


commonly fruitful, it producing corn 
enough in one year to ferve the ‘inha- 
bitants feven; and this enables them 
to export great quantities, particu- 
larly barley, to England and elfe- 
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where. There is every where plenty 
of hares, rabbits, partridges, phea- 
fants, lapwings, and variety of wiid- 
fowl; it has two parks ftocked with 
deer; but only one fmall foreft, fo 
that the inhabitants are obliged to 
fetch their wood from the neighbour- 
ine coalts. ‘Through the middie of 
the ifland runs a long ridge of hills 
from eat to welt, which afford paf- 
ture for fheep, whofe wool is remark- 
ably fine. In the north part is very 
good patturage and meadow-ground. 
The fouthern is in a manner ail a 
corn country, inclofed with hedges 
and ditches. Here is found the beft 
tebacco-pipe clay, and fine white cry- 
ilalline fand, of which great quantities 
are ufed in the manufacture of glafs, 


The BRETON: A curicus Hifory. 
[From Defmond, a Novel, in 3 vol. by Mrs. Charlotte Smith.] 


LETTER. xu. 
To Mr. BeEruet. 


Hauteville, in Auvergne, 
O&. 2, 1790. 


D ID I not name to you a Bretoa, 
who had fomething in his air 
and manner unlike others of the pea- 
fantry ?—Whenever I have obferved 
him, he feemed to be the amufement 
of his fellow labourers; there was an 
odd quaint kind of pleafantry about 


| him; and I wifhed to enter into con- 


verfation with him, which I had yef- 
terday evening an opportunity of do- 
ing.—* You are not of this part of 
France, my friend?’ faid I—<‘ No, 
monfieur—{ am a Breton— And now, 
would return into my own country 
again, but that, in a fit of impati- 
ence, at the exceflive impofitions I 
laboured under, I fold my little pro- 
perty about four years ago, and now 
muft continue to ‘ courir le monde, & 
de vivre comme il plaroit 4 Dicu’— 
Sterne has, I think, tranflated that 
to be upon nothing. My acquaint- 
ance did not appear to be fond of fuch 


* Anfwering, I belicve, to our midthipmen. 


meagre diet. * But, pray,’ faid I, 
‘explain to me, what particular op- 
preffions you had to complain of, that 
drove you to fo defperate, and as it 
has happened, {o ill-timed a refolu- 
tion.’ 

«[ believe,’ replied he, ‘ that Iam 
naturally of a temper a little impati- 
ent ; and it was not much qualified by 
making a campaign or two againit 
the Englifh; the firft was in a thip of 
war, fitted out at St. Malo’s—or, in 
other words, Monfieur, a privateer ; 
for though I was bred a iailor, and 
loved fighting well enough, I was re- 
fufed even as Exfigne de vaifiau*, on 
board a king’s thip, ecau/e [ was not 
a gentleman—My father, however, 
had a pretty little eftate, which he 
inherited from his great, great grand- 
father—But he had an elder fon, and 
I was to {cramble through the world | 
as well as I could—Tney wanted, 
indeed, to make me a monk; but I 
had a mortal averfion to that méiier f5 
and thought it better to run the rifque 
of getting my head taken off by a 
cannon ball, than to fhave it—My 
firt debut was not very fortunate— 


t+ Trade—profeffion. 
2 


We 
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We fill in with an Englih frigate, 
with whom, though it was hopelefs 
encugh to contend, we exchanged a 
few ihot, for the honour of our coun- 
try; and one of thofe we were fa- 
voured with in return, tore off the flefh 
from my right leg, without breaking 
the bone—‘The wound was bad e- 
nough, but the Englith furgeon fewed 
it up, and before we landed, I was fo 
well as to be fent with the reit of our 
crew to the prifon at Wincheller—I 
had heard a great deal of the humanity 
of the Englith to their prifoners, and 
juppofed { might bear my fate with- 
out much murmuring ; but we were 
not treated the better for belonging 
to a privateer.—'] he prifon was over- 
crouded, and very unhealthy—'The 
provilions, I believe, might be libe- 
rally allowed by your government, but 
they were to pafs through the hands 
of io many people, every one of which 
had their advantage out of them, that, 
before they were diftributed in the 
prifon, there was but little reafon to 
voalt of the generofity of your coun- 
irymen. To be fure, the wifdom and 
humanity of war is very remarkable 
in a fceue like this, where one nation 
fhut; up five or fix thoufand of the 
fubje&ts of another, to be fed by con- 
tract whi'e they live ; and when they 
ai2, which two-thirds of the number 
feldom fail to do—to be buried by 
contrat— Yes !—out of nine-and-. 
twenty of us poor devils, who were 
taken in our little privateer, fourteen 
died within three weeks; among 
whom, was a relation of mine, a 
gal.ant fellow, who had been in the 
former wars with the Englifh, and 
ftxod the hazards of many a bloody 
cay—He was an old man, but had a 
conftitution fo enured to hardfhips, 
and the changes of climate, that he 
feemed likely to fee many more—A 
yi'e fever that lurked in the prifon 
feized him—My hammock (for we 

ere flung in hammocks, one above 
another, in thofe great, miferable 
rooms, which compofe, what they 
fay is, an unfinifhed palace) was 


hung above his, and when he found 


himfelf dying, he called to me to 
come to hin—‘ ’Tis all over with 
me, my friend,’ faid he—* N’:mjorte 
one muft die at fome time or other, 
but I fhould have liked it better by a 
cannon ball—Nothing, however, vexes 
me more in this bufinefs,’ than that’ I 
have been the means of bringing you 
hither to die in this hole—(for, in 
fact, it was"by his advice, I had en- 
tered on board the privateer) how- 
ever, it may be, you will out-live 
this confounded place, and have ano- 
ther touch at thefe damned Englith.’ 
National hatred, that.ftrange and ri- 
diculous prejudice in which my poor 
old friend had lived, was the lait fen- 
fation he felt in death—He died 
quietly enough, in a few moments 
afterward, and the next day I faw him 
tied up between two boards, by way 
of the coffin, which was to be pro- 
vided by contract ; and depofited in 
the fof that furrounded our prifon, 


in a grave, dug by contraé, and of 


courfe verv fhallow, in which he was 
covered with about an inch of mold, 
which was by contract alfo, put over 
him, and feven other prifoners, who 
died at the fame time !—My youth, 
and a great flow of animal {pirits, 
carried me through this wretched 
fcene— And a young officer, who was 
a native of the fame part of Britany, 
and who was a prifoner on parole, at 
a neighbouring town, procired leave 
to vifit the prifon at Winchefter, and 
enquired me out—He gave me, though 
he could command very little money 
himfelf, all he had about him, to affilt 
me in procuring food, and promifed 
to try if he could obtain for me my 
parole, as he knew my parents, and 
was concerned for my fituation—But 
his intentions, in my favour, were 
foon fruftrated, for, on the appearance 
of the combined fleets in the channel, 
the French officers, who were thought 
too near the coaft, were ordered away 
to Northampton, while, very foon 
afterward, a number of Spaniards, who 
had among them a fever of a mott 
malignant fort, were fent to the pri- 
fon already over-crowded, and death 

began 
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began to male redoubled havock 
among its wretched inhabitants—Of 
fo dire a nature was the difeafe thus 
imported, that while the bodies that 
were thrown over-board from the 
Spanith fleet, and driven down by the 
tide on the coafts of Cornwall and 


Devonfhire, carried its fatal influ- g 


ence into thofe countries, the prifon- 
ers, who were fent up from Plymouth, 
diffeminated deftruction in their route, 
and among all who approached them ; 
thus becoming the inftruments of 
greater mifchief, than the fword and 
the bayonet could have executed. Not 
only the miferable prifoners of war, 
who were now a mixture of French, 
Spanith, and Dutch perifhed by dozens 
every day; but the foldiers who 
guarded them, the attendants of the 
priion, the phyfical men who were 
fent to adminifter medicines, and foon 
afterward, the inhabitants of the town, 
and even thofe of the neighbouring 
country began to fufier—'Then it was 
that your government perceiving this 
bleffing of war \ikely to extend itfelf 
rather too far, thought proper to give 
that attention to it, which the cala- 
mities of the prifoners would never 
have excited. A phyfician was fent 
down by parliament, to examine into 
the caufes of this fcourge; and in 
confequence of the impofiibility of 
ftopping it while fuch numbers were 
crowded together, the greater part of 
the French, whom ficknefs had {pared, 
were difmiffed, and 1, among others, 
returned to my own country. I, foon 
after, not ditcouraged by what had 
befallen me, entered on board ano- 
ther privateer, which had the good 
fortune to capture two Weft-India 
fhips, richly laden, and to bring them 
fafely into P Orient, where we difpofed 
of their cargoes ; and my fhare was fo 
confiderable, that I determined to 
quit the fea, and return to my friends 
—When, in purfuance of this refolu- 
tion, I arrived at home, I found my 
father and elder brother had died 
during my abfence ; and I took pof- 
feffion of the little eftate to which I 
thus became heir, and began to think 
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myfelf a perfon of fome confequence. 
In commencing country gentleman, I 
fat myfelf down to reckon all the ad- 
vantages of my fituation—An exten- 
five tract of waite land lay on one fide 
of my little domain—On the other, 
a foreft—My fields abounded with 
ame—a river ran through them, on 
which | depended for a fupply of fith ; 
and I determined to make a little 
warren, and to build a dove-cote. I 
had undergone hardfhips enough to 
give me a perfect relifh for the good 
things now within my. reach; and L 
refolved moft pioufly to enjoy them 
—But I was foon difturbed in this 
agreeable reverie—I took the liberty 
of firing one morning at a covey of 
partridges, that were feeding in my 
corn; and having the fame day caught 
a brace of trout, I was fitting down 
to regale myfelf on thefe dainties, 
when I received the following notice 
from the neighbouring /eigneur, with 
whom I was not at all aware that I 
had any thing to do. 
‘ The moft high and moft powerful 
Seigneur, Monfeigneur Raoul-Phillippe- 
Jofeph-Alexandre-Czfar Erifpoé, ba- 
ron de Kermanfroi, fignifies to Louis- 
John de Merville, that he the faid 
Jeigneur is in quality of lord Para- 
mount, is to all intents and purpofes 
invefted with the fole right and pro- 
perty of the river running through his 
fief, together with all the fith therein ; 
the ruthes, reeds, and willows that 
grow in or near the faid river; all 
trees and plants that the faid river 
waters; and all the iflands and aits 
within it—Of all and every one of 
which the high and mighty lord, 
Raoul - Phillippe - Jofeph-Alexander- 
Cerefar Erifpoe, Baron de Kermanfroi, 
is abfolute and only proprietor—Alfo, 
of all the birds of whatfoever nature or 
fpecies, that have, fhall, or may, at 
any time fly on, or acrofs, or upon, 
the faid fief or /eigneury—And all the 
beafts of chafe, of whatfoever defcrip- 
tiop, that have, fhall, or may be 
found upon it.’—In fhort, fir, it con- 
cluded with informing me, the faid 
Louis-Jean, that if 1, at any time, 
dared 
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dared to fith in the river, or to fhoot Erifpoé, Baron de Kermanfroi; my 
a bird upon the faid fief, of which it menaces, and the fhouts of my fer- 
feems my little farm unluckily made vants, were totally difregarded ; till, 
part, I thould be delivered into the at length, I yielded too haftily to my 
hands of juitice, and dealt with ac- indignation, and threw a ftone at a 
cording to the utmoft rigour of the flight of them, with fo much effect, 
offended laws. To be fure, I could that I broke the leg of one of thefe 
not help enquiring within myfelf, how pigeons; the confequence of which 
it happened, that I had no right to was, that in half an hour, four of the 
the game thus fed in my fields, nor gardes de choffé * of Monteigneur ap- 
the nh that fwam in the river? and peared, and fummoned me to declare, 
how it was, that-heaven, in creating 1f I was not aware, that the wounded 
thefe animals, had been at work only bird which they produced in evidence 
for the great /eiguewrs!—What! is againit me, was the property of the 
there nothing, faid I, but infeéts and faid /eignewr ; and without giving me 
reptiles, over which man, not born time either to acknowledge my crime, 
noble, may exercife dominion ?— or apologize for it, they thot, by way 
From the wren to the eagle; fromthe of retaliation, the tame pigeons in my 
rabbit to the wild-boar; trom the enclofures, and carried me away to 
gudgeon to the pike—all, all, it the cha'eaw of the moft high and 
feems, are the property of the great. puiflant /egxewr Raoul-Phillippe-Jo- 
*Twas hard to imagine where the fseph-Alexandre-Cefar Erifpoé, Baron 
power originated, that thus deprived d+ Kermanfrei, to anfwer for the af- 
all other men of their rights, to give fault I had thus committed on the 
to thofe nobles the empire of the ele- perion of one of his pigeons—T here 
ments, and the dominion over ani- 1 was interrogated by the Fifcal, who 
mated nature !— However, i reflected, was making out a proces verbal; and 
but J did not refill; and fince | could reproved feverely for not knowing or 
no longer bring myfelt home adinner attending to the fact, fo univerfally 
with my gun, I thought to confole acknowledged by the laws of Britany, 
myfelf, as well as I could, with the that pigeons and rabbits were crea- 
produce of my farm-yard; and Icon- tures peculiarly dedicated to the fer- 
ttructed a fmali enclofed pigeon-houfe, vice of the nobles; and that for a 
from whence, without any offence to vafial, as I was, to injure one of 
my noble neighbour, I hoped to de- them, was an unpardonable offence 
sive fome iupply for my table But, againft the rights of my lord, who 
alas! the comfortable and retired ftate might inflict any punithment he pleafed 
of my pigecns attracted the ariflo- for my tranfgreflion—That indeed, 
cratic envy of thofe of the fame fpe- the laws of Beauvoifis pronounced, 
cies, who inhabited the fvacious ma- that fuch an offence was to be punifh- 
norial dove-cote of Monfeigneur; and ed with death; but that the milder 
they were fo very unreafonable as to laws of Britany condemned the of- 
cover, in immente flocks, not only fender only to corporal punifhment, 
my fields of corn, where they com- at the mercy of the lord—In fhort, 
mitted infinite depredations, but to fir, 1 got off this time by paying a 
furround my farm-yard, and mono- heavy fine to Monfeigneur Raoul- 
polize the food with which I fapplied Phillippe - Jofeph- Alexander - Czefar 
my own little colle€tion, in theiren- Erifpos Baron de Kermantroi, who 
cofures. Asifthey were initinGively was cxtremely neceflitous, in the midi 
aflured of the proteéticn they enjoyed of his greatnefs.—Soon afterward, 
as belonginz to the fiigneur Raoul- Monfeigneur difcovered that there was 
nillippe - jofeph - Alexander -Cafar a ccriain fpot upon my eftate, where 
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a pond might be made, for which he 
found that he had great occafion ; and 
he very modettly iignified to me, that 
he fhould caufe this piece of ground 
to be laid under water, and that he 
would either give me a piece of 
ground of the fame value, or pay me 
for it according to the eftimation of 
two perfons whom he would appoint ; 
but, that in cafe I refufed this jul 
and liberal offer, he fhould, as lord 
Paramount, and of his own right and 
authority, make his pond by ilooding 
my ground, according to law. 

«i felt this propoial to be incon- 
fiftent with every principle of juflice 
—In this fpot was an old oak, planted 
by the firft de Merville, who had 
bought the eftate—It was under its 
fhade that the happieft hours of my 
life had pafied, while I was yet a 
child, and it had been held in venera- 
tion by all my family—1 determined 
then to defend this favourite fpot ; 
and I haftened to a neighbouring 
magiftrate, learned in the law—He 
confidered my cafe, and then in- 
formed me, that, in this inftance, the 
laws of Britany were filent, and that 
therefore, their deficiency muft be 
fupplied by the cuftoms and laws cf 
the neighbouring provinces — The 
laws of Maine and Anjou, faid he, 
decide, that the /eigneur of the fic/; 
may take the grounds of his vailal to 
make ponds, or any thing elle, only 
giving him another piece of ground, 
or paying what is equivalent in money 
—As precedent, therefore, decides, 
that the fame thing may be done in 
Britany, I advife you, Louis-Jean de 
Merville, to fubmit to the laws, and, 
on receiving payment, to give up 
your land to Monfeigneur Raoul- 
Phillippe - Jofeph - Alexander - Cafar 
Erifpoe, Baron de Kermanfioi. 

‘Jt was in vain I reprefented that 
I had a particular tafte, or a fond at- 
tachment to this fpot. My man of 
law told me that a vaflal had no right 
to any tafte or attachment, contrary 
to the fentiments of his lord—And, 
alas!—in a few hours, I heard the 


n 


hatchet laid to my beloved oak—My 
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fine meadow was covered with water, 
and became the receptacle for the 
carp, tench, and eels of Monieigneur 
—And remonitrances and complaints 
were in vain !—Thefe were only part 
of the grievances I endured from my 
unfortunate neighbourhood to this 
powerful Baron, to whom, in his 
miferable and half furnifhed chateaus 
1 was regularly fummoned to do ho- 
mage ‘ upon faith and oath’—Till 
my oppreifions becoming more vexz- 
tious and infupportable, I took the 


‘de {; } ¥ a}13 
defperate refolution of fellmg my 


eftate, and throwing myfelf again 
upon the wide world—Paris, whither 
I repaired with the money for which 
I fold it, was a theatre fo new, and 
fo agreeable to me, that I coud not 
determine to leave it till I had no 
longer the means left of playing there 
a very brilliant part; when that un- 
lucky hour arrived, 1 wandered into 
this country, and took up my abode 
with a relation, a farmer, who rents 
fome land of Moafeigneur the Count 
d’Hauteviile, and here 1 have ree 
mained, at times, working, but often- 
er. philofophifing, and not unfre- 
quently regretting my dear cak, and 
the firit agreeable vilions that L in- 
dulged on taking poficflion of my 
little farm, before | was aware of the 
confequences of being a vaflal of 
Monfecigneur Raoul Phillippe-Jo‘eph- 
Alexander-Cztar krifpoé, Baron de 
Kermanfrol, indeed fometimes 
repenting that I did not wait a little 
longer, when the revolution would 
have protected me araintt the tyranny 
of my very illutiricus neichbour.’ 

De Merville iea his narra- 
tive, every word of which 1 found to 
be true; and I could not but marvel 
at the ignorance or effrontery of thofe 
Who affert that the nol/e/e of France 
either poffefied no powers inimical 
to the general rights of mankind, or 
poflefling fuch, forbore to exert the 
The former part of his life bears tefti- 
mony ‘ to the extreme benefits accru- 
ing trom war, and cannot but raife a 
with, that the power of doing fuci 
extenive good to mankind, and re- 
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newing fcenes fo very much to the 
honour of reafonable beings, may 
never be taken from the princes and 
potentates of the earth. I thus en- 
deavour, dear Bethel, by entering 
into the interefts of thofe J am with, 
to call off my thoughts from my own, 
or I fhould find this very long fpace 
of time, in which I have failed to 
receive letters from England, almoit 
infupportable. 

At the very moment I complain, I 
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fee my fervant Warham approaching 
the houfe—I fly, impatiently, to re- 
ceive news of Geraldine, of you, of 
all I love; and hope to have a long, 
a very long letter to write, in anfwer, 
to-morrow, to thofe -I expect from 
you—We go back to Montfleuri the 
next day, this will therefore be the 
laft pacquet you will receive from 
hence. 
Lionex Desmonp. 


An Account of the great Virtues of RHUBARB, combined with 
Cream of TARTAR. 


{From Sir William Fordyce’s Method of Cultivating and Curing that Piant 
in this Country.] 


F this Cream of Tartar, let half 

an cunce be diffolved in a quart 
of boiling water; of which let the 
patient drink one half every twenty- 
four hours, giving, in a cup-fall of 
it, ten grains of powder of the fame 
rhubarb, twice or thrice within that 
{pace of time. 

Mix a quarter of an ounce of rhu- 
barb in powder with three quarters of 
an ounce of the cream of tartar, into 
the form of a lin¢ius, with oxymel of 
fguills. A tea fpoonful of this, taken 
twice or thrice a day, is one of the 
beft medicines for a dropfy hitherto 
known. 

Add fixty grains of our rhubarb to 
as much of the {alt of tartar, boil 
them for a quarter of an hour in fix 
ounces of water in a tin faucepan, 


ftrain it through blotting paper; and 
you have what one of the beit writers 
on the * Materia Medica calls Anima 
Rhabarbari, One tea fpoonful of this 
given once a day to a child of a year 
old, twice a day to one of twenty- 
four months old, and three times a 
day to one a year older, is one of the 
beit compofitions as yet known for 
ftrengthening the ftomach aud bowels 
of little children, and preventing the 
big bellies, rickety joints and limbs, 
incident to their age. 

Put half an ounce of the fibrous 
roots of our rhubarb, with twodrachms 
of this fame falt of tartar, into a bottle 
of brandy, or as much anifeed water ; 
and you have an excellent tincture 
and domeftic medicine for the wind 
cholic. 


OssERVATIONS on the Importance of GiBRALTAR: From Hertot’s 
Hiftorical Sketch of that Fortrefs. 


7—" FE very name of Gibraltar re- 
vives in the bofom of every 
Briton the {park of military ardour. 
It is juftly confidered as the brighteft 
jewel of the Britifh crown; which no 
boon, however fplendid and valuable, 
could induce the nation inglorioufly to 
barter. ‘The poffeffion of this fortrefs 
yields indeed in Great Britain, not 
only fignal political, but great com- 


# Wolfgangii Wedelii Amoenitates Materia Medicz, 
6 


mercial advantages. It is reckoned 
by Europe the key to the Mediter- 
ranean ocean, and confequently of 
fingular benefit in carrying on the 
trade of the Levant. In its remain- 
ing fubje& to the Britith empire, 
therefore, not only the Britifh nation, 
but every northern maritime power 
of Europe, is greatly interefted ; for 
under the batteries of the garrifon the 
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veflels of all nations find at all times a 
fafe and ready afylam, either in their 
ingrefs to, or egrefs from the Me- 
diterranean fea. 

Were this fortrefs fubje% to Spain, 
there can be no doubt but the cafe 
would be very different. The im- 
pofition of heavy duties at the port of 
Gibraltar would have a fatally re- 
ftriftive operation upon the trade of 
the Mediterranean ; and every mari- 


time nation would be, with refpect to 
that trade, at all times in the power 
of Spain. To the pofleffion of Gi- 
braltar there are therefore attached 
great commercial benefits, as well as 
military fplendour; the united con- 
fiderations of which muft at all times 
ftimulate the nation to preferve it as 
one of the moft valuable appendages 
to the Britifh empire. 


ADVICES from th EAst INDIES, 


HE Veftal frigate having arrived from 
the Eaft Indies, the dijpatches which 
fhe brought were publifhed in the London 
Gazette Extraordinary of July 2. The 
firit is a letter from the prefidency of Fort 
St. George, dated Feb. 21, 1792, the 
contents of which are repeated in the letter 
we fhall give prefently from earl Corn- 
wallis to the faid prefidency, dated Feb. 8. 
—But, previous to this letter, his lord- 
fhip had addreffed one to the prefidency, 
dated Feb. 3, in which he informs them 
of the letter he had reccived from Tippoo 
Sultan, and of his anfwer thereunto. 
* Tippoo,”’ his lordfhip writes, ‘ like- 
wife addreffed letters to the Pefhwa [the 
fovereign of one of the Mahratta ftates]} 
and to Hurry Punt [general of one of the 
Mahratta armies] of a fimilar tenour to 
that which he wrote to me; except that in 
the conclufion of his letter to Hurry Punt 
he fays, that the difference refpeéting the 
capitulation of Coimbatoor might be ad- 
jufted at the fame time with the terms of 
general peace: but Hurry Punt and 
Azeem ul Omrah [prime minifter of the 
Nizam, or fovereign of the Deccan] con- 
curred, with great earneftnefs, in opinion 
with me, that juitice, as well as a due re- 
gard to the honour of the confederates, 
required that atonement for a flagrant 
breach of faith fhould be infifted upon 
previous to all negotiation.” 

‘ Had I looked upon it,”” proceeds his 
lordihip, ‘to be confiftent with my duty 
to the Public, to allow myfelf to aét 
merely from confiderations of the general 
perfidy of Tippoo’s charaéter, and the in- 
fulting effrontery with which he has denied 
a fa&t fo recent and notorious as the capi- 
tulation of Coimbatoor, I should, per- 
haps, have been induced to have adopted 
the draft of the letter that Azeem ul Om- 
rah propofed, and warmly urged me to 


_write, which, on account of his violation 


of the capitulation of Coimbatoor, dif- 
claimed and prohibited all further corre- 
fpondence between us. But feeling, as 
I do, how important it is to the interefts 
of our country to obtain a fafe and hon- 
ourable peace with as little lofs of time as 
polible, I judged it much more expedient 
to leave the door open to Tippoo for nego- 
ciation, by putting it in his power to fay, 
that he had been misinformed refpeéting 
the tranfaStion at Coimbatoor.’ 

Here earl Cornwallis fubjoins the fol- 
lowing letter, received Jan. 24, from 
Tippoo, with his anfwer to it of the 31ft. 


From TIPPOO SULTAN. 
© Your lordthip’s letter arrived 3 and 
IT have underftood the contents ; and, with 
a view tothe quiet of mankind, your lord- 
fhip writes, that in effecting the affairs.of 
peace between the four powers, your lord- 
fhip, of yourfelf, is not negleétful; but 
that the garrifon of Coimbatoor, who fur- 
endered on capitulation, and are in con- 
fincment, muft be releafed ; that after 
their arrival the vakeels of the three firs 
cars fhall affemble at a certain place, and 
fuch negociatien as may be neceffary fhall 
then be commenced. I have underftoed 
this. The particulars of the fort of Co- 
imbatoor are thefe: I fent Meer Kummer 
ul Dien to take the fort; he arrived there, 
and furrounded it. When affiftance made 
its appearance from toward Paligautcher- 
ry, Kummur ul Dien, marching from 
Ccimbatoor, attacked the force, defeated 
it, and then returned to the fort and took 
the pcople that were in it prifoners. If en- 
gagements had taken place to releafe them, 
how was it poffible to aét contrary there- 
to? Some one has reported that falfely to 
your lordfhip. Some time ago, when the 
troops of the Ahmedy firkar befieged Da- 
raporam, the garrifon furrendered on ca- 
pitulation, and. were immediately ae 
€ 
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éd with an efcort, and fent to your lord- 
fhip’s army. God forbid! it is not the 
practice of any ftate to confine thofe whofe 
teleafe may have been ftipulated by agree- 
ment. If, with a view to the quiet of 
mankind, it is your lordfhip’s pleafure to 
eftablifh a peace between the four ftates, 
the confidential agents thall be fent to you 
from the Ahmedy firkar, that the negoci- 
ation for peace may be entered into with 
your lordfhip, with the pefhwa, or with 
Nizam Ally Khan, that through your lord- 
fhip’s means the peace and quiet of man- 
kind may be effected.” 


To TIPPOO SULTAN. 


«J Have received your letter, in which 
you fay that I have been misintormed ; 
and that no capitulation was made at Co- 
imbatoor, which furprifes me very much. 

¢ The manner in which lieut. Chalmers 
has been treated has put it out of his power 
to communicate to me the particulars of 
the tranfactions at Coimbatoor; but I 
have, by other means, received informa- 
tion, which I believe to be authentic and 
correct, that a capitulation was made fimi- 
lar to that which took place at Darapo- 
ram; and that the articles were figned by 
heut. Chalmers and Kummer ul Dien 
Khan, by which it was agreed, that lieut. 
Chalmers and his garrifon fhould march 
out with their private property unmoleited, 
and be immediately efcorted to Paligaut- 
cherry, to preceed thence to the coaft; 
but that they were not to ferve againft you, 
or your allies, during the war; and that 
all the guns, ammunition and ftores, 
and public property, fhould be delivered to 
Kummer ul Dien Khan. 

¢I was further informed, that when 
the garrifon marched out of the fort, they 
were, inftead of being efcorted immedi- 
ately, according to agreement, to Pala- 
gautcherry, detained in the pettah of Co- 
imbatoor ; and, after much correfpond- 
ence had pafled between you and Kummer 
ul Dien Khan, they were, at the end of 
thirteen days, fent prifoners to Seringa- 
patam by your orders. 

‘ If any particulars relating to this 
bufine{s have been mi‘reprefented to you 
or to me; the truth can only be rendered 
clear and apparent by yourtelf. 

‘You may, if you think proper, not 
only communicate again upon the fubjeét 
with Kummer ul Dien Khan, but you 
may alfo hear the {tate of the cafe from 
Jiewt. Chalmers, who is in your poffeffion ; 
and it is equally in your power to remove 
the impreflions that I have received, by 
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fending lieut. Chalmers and liéut. Naft:, 
or one of them, to me, to declare the 
truth, if it be different from what I have 
heard; by doing of which your affairs 
cannot fuftain the leaft injury, as I thall 
engage, that the perfons who may be fent 
to me for that purpofe fhall not ferve againft 
you during the prefent war. 

© have ever been ready to endeavour, 
in concert with the company’s allies, to 
terminate this conteft by open and fair ne- 
gotiation ; but a meeting of deputies could 
anfwer no ufeful purpofe, unlefs all par- 
ties thall be equally well-difpofed ; and it 
is impoffible that I can have confidence in 
your fincerity, while I remain in the be- 
lief that you have recently violated a capi- 
tulation, and that you refufe to give the 
redrefs which I have a juit right to de- 
mand.” 

A letter from Tippoo, to the fame ef- 
fest as the former, here follows, addrefled 
to Hurry Punt, with that general’s an- 
fwer. After this is the following letter to 
lord Cornwallis, received January 23, from 
captain Little, commander of the Bombay 
detachment, that accompanies the army of 
Purferam Bhow, the other Mahratta ges 


neral : 


« My lord, 


€ Your lordhhip will have been acquaint. 
ed, by a letter of the 28th inft. to colonel 
Rofs, of the intention of an attack the 
next day on the enemy, pofted in the 
thick country to the S. W. We accords 
ingly marched on the zgth at day-break, 
and, making a circuit of about ten miles 
round Semoga, encamped near the river 
Toom to the S. W. of the fort. About 
noon we marched again, leaving, by the 
Bhow’s defire, eight companies of fepoys 
for the camp guards, with two guns; 
and, about three miles in advance,. joined 
Appa Saheb, the Bhow’s eldeft fon, with 
a very large body of cavalry, within about 
a mile of the enemy, whom we found very 
ftrongly fituated. In front a deep ravine, 
full of high bamboos, planted extremely 
thick, flanked on the right by the river 
Toom, and on the left by a very thick 
jungle, which extended to the hills. In 
this ravine the enemy were pofted, fniping, 
and beyond the ravine was a plain, in 
which was a large body, both horfe and 
foot. The ftrength of the enemy could 
not be judged of, for the ground was fo 
clofe, that very few could be feen. I or- 
dered two companies to endeavour to make 
an impreffion to the right, and two more 
companies, all of the eighth battalion, on 
the 
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the fame fervice, to the left. The latter 
met with a gully near the river, which 
greatly obftruéted and delayed them ; on 
which I fent on that fervice lieut. Doolan, 
with a grenadier company and two batta- 
lion companies of the eighth; lieutenant 
Betriene, with the other grenadier com- 
pany, was fent to the fupport of the at- 
tack on the right; both of thefe officers 
were very foon wounded, and obliged to 
retire. Lieutenant Moore was then fent, 
with the grenadier companies of the ninth, 
to the left. He alfo was wounded, after 
having advanced a confiderable way into 
the plain. Six companies of the 11th 
were likewife employed. The extreme 
thicknefs of the jungle, while it afforded 
the enemy the advantage of a deliberate 
aim at our European officers, broke our 
troops, and, when they penetrated through 
it in fmall numbers to the plain, they were 
two or three times driven back, the enemy 
being there in great force, and perfeétly 
fresh, while a tew of the Mabratta in- 
fantry, puthing forward irregularly when- 
ever the enemy appeared to be broke, fell 


hack on our fepoys as foon as they began 
torally, and contributed greatly to put 
them jn confufion. A corps of about 
309, compofed chiefly of Chriftians (na- 
tives) were drawn up in our rear; and, 
on my pointing out where thay might be 
of fervice, they expreffed their readinefs to 


go wherever I might wifh, but that they 
had not a fingle cartridge, in which ftate 
they had come into the field. It was not 
till after a conteft of two hours, that an 
effectual impreffion was made on the ene- 
my. Three of their guns foon fell into 
ourhands. They were encamped part on 
the plain within the ravine, and part in 
another plain, a little way beyond it. 
Many of the tents were ftanding, and a 
gocd deal of ammunition and baggage 
left on the ground. From the nature of 
the ground, the route they had taken was 
not exaétly known, and it required fome 
time to collect the troops to purfue them. 
As foon as the route was afcertained, I 
purfued them with the troops which cap- 
tain Riddell had colleéted. They at- 
tempted to carry off with them their guns 
and tumbrils, firing occafionally, and 
beating their drums, in hopes of making 
their people ftand, particularly at the gate- 
way of a fimall village, about three miles 
within the jungle, but without effect. 
The road-was tirewed with arms, cattic, 
and baggage, and fome killed and wound- 
ed. Fatigue, and the allurements of 
plunder, duminithed our numbers every 


minute ; but the purfuit was continued till 
fun-fet, previous to which we came up - 
with md pafled feven guns, which the 
enemy had been obliged to abandon. I 
hoped to have come to a plain, where we 
might all have ftaid the night, and covered 
the guns, &c. but finding none, and 
learning from the prifoners that the enemy 
had relinquifhed all their guns, I rode 
back myfelf to give fuch orders as might 
appear neceflary in other quarters, defirin 
captain Riddell to follow me flowly, an 
colleét all the troops he could. When I 
firft paffed the guns, the bullocks were 
yoked to them ; aud I had hoped that the 
Mahrattas might have carried them to- 
ward the entrance of the jungle; but be- 
fore my return the plunderers had cut 
away the bullocks. I then fent orders to 
captain Riddell to ftay with the guns all 
night, informing him that I would rein- 
force him. I met captain Thompfon of 
the artillery near the enemy’s encamp- 
ment, and defired-him to proceed to rein- 
force captain Riddell, with all the men of 
the gth and 11th battalions that he could 
colleét, which he executed with that alae 
crity which he thews on all occafions when 
the public fervice requires it. The 8th 
battalions remained on the enemy’s ground 
all night, and the 9th and 11th with caps 
tain Riddell, three miles within the jungle, 
with direétions to ftay till the guns were 
carried off, whieh was done in the courfe 
of the next forenoon. From the impedi- 
ments on the road, they did not reach the 
gateway, where the guns had been left, 
tll ten o'clock at night. The Mahratta 
cavalry had fcarce an opportunity of aét. 
ing in the courfe of the day. The next 
morning they proceeded through the jun- 
gie, five cofs from its entrance, toa vil- 
lage called Munduggoody, in which they 
found a great quantity of baggage. The 
ground was fo favourable for the enemy, 
that not many of them were killed by our 
fire. Seversi, however, loft their lives in 
attempting to crofs the river, and not more 
than 300 hore are faid to have paffed the 
village. ‘The infantry having been come 
pletciy routed and difperfid, a commande 
ant and bucthy were taken, who fay, that 
they had left their entrenched encampment 
near Simoga about four days, not deem- 
ing it a tenable poft, nor having fufficient 
jupplies ; and that they had determined to 
detend themielves in their new fituation, 
That the force was feven cufhoons, con- 
fitting of at leatt 7000 infantry and 800 
cavalry, under the command of the nabob 
Ruzza Saheb or Ally Ruzza, a relation of 
Ga Tippoo'sy 
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Tippoo’s, though, indeed, the general 
report is, that including the artillery, they 
were 10,000 ftrong. ‘That the morning 
of the aétion a few elephants, with a great 
deal of baggage, had been {ent off to the 
fouth-weftward. I have the gratification 
to acquaint your lordthip, that I had every 
reafon to be highly fatisfied with the con- 
duét of the detachment. A return of the 
killed agd wounded is enclofed. The 
fervice has {uftained a very fevere lofs, and 
myfelf an able fupport and worthy friend, 
in captain Hugh Rofs, maior of brigade. 
‘The Bhow proceeded to the fcene of aétion 
the afternoon of the 29th. On the return 
of the detachment to camp the evening of 
the 30th, I received a meffage from the 
Bhow, that he withed to pay me a vifit of 
congratulation, which I begged might be 
deferred, till the next morning, when he 
came; and, after condolence on the deeth 
of captain Rofs, exprefled himfelf much 
fatisficd with the conduét of the detach- 
ment, and the fuccefs of the day; and 
fignified, that if there were any of the 
guns that I thould with to keep with the 
detachment, they were entirely at my fer- 
vice. Heacquainted me, that four o’clock 
this morning, being a lucky hour, he 
propofed commencing his operations a- 
gaint Simoga. 

About 3v0 horfes have fallen into the 
hands of the Mahratta, with 600 of the 
a tillery bullccks, the fineft I ever faw. 
The guns prove to be as follows : 


2 fix and half pounders, brafs, very long, 
country 

2 three and half ditto, iron. 

1 four and half ditto, brafs, country. 


2 ditto, ditto, ditto, Portuguefe. 
three and half ditto, ditto, Portuguefe. 
two and half ditto, iron. 
about a four pounder, brafs. 


There are, befides, three very fine 
tumbrils, and fome more tumbrils and 
carts were plundered in the jungle, and 
left there. 

Intelligence has juft been received of the 
enemy having sot to Coolydroog, about 
thirteen miles from Bedncre, with 400 
horie, thirteen elephants, and about 1500 
foot. 

Op the 28th inftant, IT was honoured 
with your lordship’s duplicate letter of the 
6th, enclofing one for the Bhow, which 
was immediately prefented to him, but to 
which I have not yet been able to procure 
an anfwer. I have the honour tobe, &Xc. 

(Signed) Joun Littve. 
Camp on the Toom or Toonge, about 4 
miles S; W, of Simoga, Dec. 31, 1791 
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This is fucceeded by lord Corns 
wallis’ letter to the prefidency of fort 
St. George, mentioned above. 


Camp near Seringapatam, Feb. 8, 1792. 


Sir, 

On the sth inftant I encamped about 
feven miles to the northward of Seringa- 
patam, from whence I faw that Tippoo 
had, according to my information, taken 
a pofition on the north bank of the river, 
with its front and flanks covered by a 
bound hedge, and a number of ravines, 
fwamps and water-courfes, and likewile 
fortified by a chain of ftrong redoubts full 
of cannon, as well as by the artillery of 
the fort, and of the works on the ifland. 

It would have coft us a great many men 
to have attacked the camp in the day, and, 
perhaps, the fuccefs might not have been 
quite certain: J determined, therefore, to 
make the attempt in the night, and for this 
purpofe I marehed on the 6th, as foon afs 
ter fun-fet as the troops could be formed 
in three divifions. ‘fhe right divifion, 
commanded by general Medows, and the 
centre divifion, under my tramediate di- 
rection, were deitined for the attagk of the 
enemy's camp, and the divifion on the 
left, confifting of four battalions, under 
lieut.-col. Maxwell, was ordered to ate 
tack the works that the enemy were con- 
ftrugting on the heights above the Karji- 
gat pagoda. 

The officers commanding the leading 
corps in the right and center divifions were 
directed, after driving the enemy from their 
camp, to endeavour go them through 


. the river, and eftablifh themfelves on the 


ifland ; and it was recommended to lieut. - 
col. Maxwell to attempt to pafs the river, 
if, after having poffefied himflf of the 
heights, he faw that our attack on the 
camp was fuccelsful. 

The left and centre divifions were fo 
fortunate as to accomplith completely th: 
objects propofed. Licut.-col. Maxweil 
gained the heights, and afterward pafled 
the river, and the firft five corps of the 
centre divifion croffed over to the ifland, 
leaving me in pofleffion of the camp, 
which was ftanding, and of ail the artil- 
lery of the enemy’s right wing. 

The divifion of the right, by fome of 
thofe accidents to which ail operations in 
the night muft be liable, approached 
much too near to a very ftrong detached 
work, which it was not my intention to 
affault that night, and which muft have 
fallen into our hands without giving us 
any trouble, if we fucceeded in force-ng the 


enemy's Camp. 
The 
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The advanced guard engaged in the at- 
tack of this work, before they could be 
prevented by the officers in the front of 
the column, and the latter, who had been 
ufed to carry forts with much facility, did 
not think it neceflary, or perhaps, credi- 
table, to oblige them to defiit; but the 
garrifon of this redoubt conduéted them- 
felves very differently from thofe which we 
had lately met with, and their refiftance 
was fo obftinate, that it was not carried 
without cofting us feveral lives, and a very 
confiderable delay. 

By this time the firing at the centre at- 
tack had entirely ceafed, and general Me- 


dows, concluding from that circumftance 


that I was in complete poffeffion of the 
whole of the enemy’s camp, and appre- 
hending that a part of his corps might be 
wanted to fupport the troops on the ifland, 
wifhed to communicate with me as {pee- 
dily as poffibly. 

Some guides,~ who undertook to lead 
his divifion to join mine by a direét road, 
conduéted him to the Karrigat pagoda 
without his meeting with me, and day- 
light was then too near to admit of his 
undertaking any further operations. 

Thefe untoward circumitances did not 
deprive us of any of the folid advantages 
of our victory, for we are in poffeflion 
of the whole of the enemy's redoubts, of 
ail the ground on the north fide of the ri- 
yer, and of great part of the iiland; but 
as the force with which I remained in the 
enemy’s camp did not much exceed three 
battalions, and as I found, from parties 
that I fent out, that the left wing of Tip- 
poo’s army kept their ground all night, I 
teuld not bring off any trophies trom the 
field, except thofe which were very near 
to the Spot where our impreffion was made. 

Ihave not yet been able to afcertain, 
with precifien, the number of guns that 
have fallen inte cur hands, but I under- 
ftand that, of brefs and iron, it amounts 
to upward of fixty of diffrent calibres. 

I thall take up my ground to-morrow 
as near to the chain of redoubts as pof- 
fible, without being expofed to the fire of 
the fort; and 2s our pofts upon the ifland 
are now nearly fecured againit any <ttempt 
of the enemy, I fhall foon be ready to pro- 
ceed with vigour upon the operations of 
the fiege. 

It has been hitherto impoffible to col- 
le& the returns of killed and wounded, 
but I have every reafon to hope that our 
lof, in Europeans wiil be under 200. 
Major Clofe will feud to Mr. Jackfon a 
lit of the officers that were killed, in 
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order to prevent the anxious alarms of the: 
friends of the furvivors. Iam, &c. 
CoRNWALLIs. 


Here follows the return of the killed 
and wounded; namely, enfign Smith, 
36th reg.; liewt. Robertfon, 73d reg. ; 
licut. Hutchinfon, 52d reg. ; lieut. Jones, 
76th reg.; capt. Sibbald and lieut. Bayne, 
7rft reg.; capt. Mackenzie, 72d reg. ; 
and lieut. Alex. Buchan ; capt. Arch- 
deacon, lieut. Young, and lieut. Stuart, 
of the company’s troops, killed. 

Lieut.-col. Malcolm, adjutant-general ; 
licuts. Brownrigg, John Campbell, R. R. 
Camphell, 36th reg. ; capts. Hunter and 
Zouch, lieuts. Irvine, Rowan and Mad- 
den, 52d reg.; capt. Markham, lieuts. 
Robertfon, Philpot, and Shawe, 76th reg. ; 
major Frafer, hon. capt. Maitland, and 
lieuts. Macpherfon and Ward, 72d reg. ; 
lieut. Farquhar and enf. Hamilton, 74th 
reg.; capt. Archibald Brown, licut. and 
adj. Martin, lieut Hemmings, of the 
company’s troops, wounded. 

General abitraét, including privates, 
6% Europeans killed, 2 3 wounded, 21 
miffing: total, 302. Natives, 40 killed, 
168 wounded, 23 miffing: total, 231. 

Then follows the following continua- 
tion of the correfpondence between carl 
Cornwallis and Tippoo Sultan. 


Fron TIPPOO SULTAN. 
Received February 8, 1792. 


I HAVE received your lorithip’s letter, 
in which you write, that if I will fend 
lieut. Chalmers, who was taken prifoner 
at Coimbatoor, to your lordfhjp, you 
will then fend for the confidential emiffa- 
ries of the Abmedy firkar to ftrengthen 
the triendthip, and will re-eftablith the old 
intimacy; and have underitood the con- 
tents, which I confider as leading toward 
the increafe of intercourfe. As I am alfo 
inclined for a fincere friendfhip, and ap- 
prove of ancient intgrcourfe, I therefore 
tend lieut. Chalmers, with his people and 
property, and five others belonging te 
him, to your Jordihip. From the agree- 
ment in lieut. Chalmers’ poffeffion, your 
lordfhip will learn all the particulars of 
engagements. In this fituation, folely 
with a view to pieate your lordihip and to 
prelerve a friendthip, I {nd them to yes. 
If, agreeable to your lordfhip’s letter, you 
will notify it to me, I will fend confidential 
people to treat fur peace. 

P.S. With lieutenant Chalmers I fend 
Mahomed Ally, who is a confidential 

° m2n ; 
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man ; he will inform your lordthip of {e- 
veral particulars of a friendly tendeney. 
Having coymunicated whatever is en- 
trufted to him when he fhall return here, 
1 will fend him back in a proper and fuit- 
able manner to your lordfhip. Your 
lordhiip will confider me in every refpeét 


your own. 


Tranflation of a Paper under the Seal of 
Kummer ul Dien, delivered by Lieut. 
Chalmers, on the 8th of February, and 
referred to in the above Letter. 


You, who cannot make war againft the 
Ahmedy Sirkar, have afked for terms. 
It is very well; I perceive the nature of 
any affiftance coming to you agreeable to 
the orders of the prefence. I write to you, 
that if ye can hold out and fight, do; 
atherwife give over the arms, &c. pro- 
pesty belonging to the company, to my 
people, and come out of the fort. Nei- 
ther you or your people muft keep any 
perfon, money, or property, belonging 
ta the country of the Akmedy Sirkar. I 
will reprefent your affairs and your good 
qyalities to the prefence, and ftate matters 
an: fuch a manner, that in the event of the 
approbation of the prefence, I will give 
you your difmiffion. For example: the 
gation of Darapoor, &c. fome time ago 
were difmiffed, with their property, for 


which permiffion came from the prefence ; 


this is Known to every one. 
eut to day, it is well, 


To TIPPOO SULTAN. 


Written February 11, 1792. 

I have received your letter by the hands 
ef Mahomed Ally, to whofe verbal com- 
munication you refer for other particulars ; 
and Jieutenant Chalmers and four other 
perfons, who formed part of the late gar- 
rifon of Coimbatoor, are arrived with 
me. 

I have perfe&tiy underftood the contents 
of the paper bearing the feal of Kummer 
ul Dien, which was brought by lievtenant 
Chalmers, and which contains a reference 
ter your approbation of its purport. But 
E was forry to learn from that officer, who 
does not underftand the Perfian Janguage, 
that another paper, written in Hindoo and 
Engluh, figned by himfelf, and likewife 
urder the feal of Kammer ul Dien, by 
which it was agreed that the garrifon of 
Coimbatoor fhould be permitted to march 
unmolefted, with their private property, 
to Paliyautcherry, without waiting for 
any reference to you, was taken from him 

b 


If you come 
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by force a few days before he was releafed ; 
and it gives me great concern to add, that 
I have heard, through various channels, 
that the remainder of that garrifon, which 
ought to have been fet at liberty when 
they furrendered the fort, are not only at 
this time in confinement, but that many 
of them are aétually in irons. 

Notwithftanding thefe circumftances, 
however, as the releafe of lieutenant Chal- 
mers, &c. is confidered by myfelf and the 
other members of the confederacy, as an 
indication, on your part, of a difpofition 
to make atonement for the breach of the 
capitulation of Coimbatoor, it has, on 
account of the prefent critical fituation of 
affairs, been refolved by the allied powers 
not to infift upon a complete execution of 
that capitulation previous to any negotia- 
tion ; and we fhall therefore be ready to 
receive a confidential perfon or perions, 
deputed by you, to communicate, to de- 
puties that will be appointed on your part, 
the conceffions and compenfations that you 
are willing to make to the confederates. 

I requeit, that whoever you may choole 
to fend may come by the Dirca dowlut 
Baug Ford ; and when you name the day 
and hour at which they are to come, I 
fhall order the officer commanding in the 
redoubts oppofite to it to fend a party of 
foldiers to receive them, and to conduét 
them in fecurity to the neighbourhood of 
the Eed Gah redoubt, where the deputics 
from the allies will meet them to hear your 
propofitions. 

hen follows another letter from earl 
Cornwallis to the prefidency of Fort St. 
George, February 11, in which he ftates 
the fubftance of this correfpondence; ad- 
ding thefe important obfervations : ‘ So 
allow Tippoo to retain even a confiderable 
thare of his prefent power and pefleilions 
at the conclufion of the war, would only, 
inftead of real peace, give us another 
armed truce, and [ fhowid immediately 
reject any fuch propoftion; but if the 
perfon deputed by bim fhould offer fuch 
conceffions as would put it out of his 
mafter’s power to difturb the peace of 
India in future, I fhall fuffer no protpects, 
howeve; brilliant, to poftpone for an hour 
that moit defirable event, a general peace. 


Another London Gazette Extraord- 
nary, of the sth inftant, communicated to 
the public the preliminaries of peace, figned 
on the 22d of February. ‘They came by 
way of Buflorah. 

Three letters in this Gazette are merely 
introductory of the following letter — 
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ford Cornwallis to fir Charles Oakely, 
bart. governor of Madras. 


Sir, ; 
Being very myth hurried, I have only 


time to tell you, that preliminaries were 
fettled late laft night; that a ceffation of 
hoftilities has taken place this day ; 2nd 
that two of Tippoo’s fons are expected in 
our camp this evening. 

I tranfinit a tranflation of the prelimi~ 
nary articles, and requetft that you will 
be pleafed to forward copies of them both 
to Bengal and Bombay. 

If, by any accident, the Vefal thould 
not have failed before this letter reaches 
Madras, you will be fo kind as to delire 
captain Ofborne to remain until he hears 
further from me. Iam, &c. 

CornwWALLIs. 
Camp, ‘near Seringapatam, 
Feb. 24, 17926 


Preliminary Articles agreed upon and 
exchanged, Feb. 22, 1792. 


I. One half of the dominions which 
were in the poffeffion of Tippoo Sultan at 
the commencement of the prefent war, fhall 
be ceded to the allies, adjacent to their re- 
fpective boundaries, and agreeably to their 
fele&tion. 

II. Three crores, and thirty lacks of 
ficca rupees, fhall be paid to the allies, 
agreeably to the following particulars, viz. 

Firft, One crore, and fixty-five lacks, 
fhall be paid immediately in pagodas, 
or gold mohurs, or rupees of tull 
weight and ftandard, or in gold or 
filver bullion. 

Second, The remainder, one crore and 
fixty-five lacks, at three inftallments, 
not exceeding four months each, in 
the three coins before-mentioned. 

TH. All fubjects of the four feverai 
powers, who may have been prifoners 
from the time of the late Hyder Ally 
Khan to the prefzat period, hall be fairly 
and unequivocally reieafed. 

IV. Until due performance of the three 
articles above-mentioned, two of the three 
eldeft fons of Tippoo Sultan fhall be given 
as hoftages, on the arrival of whom a 
cellation of hoftilities fhall take place. 

V. When an agreement, containing 
the articles above written, fhall arrive, 
bearing the feal and fignature of Tippoo 
Sultan, counter agreements fhall be {ent 
from the three powers; and, after the 


ceflation of hoftilities, fuch a definitive 
treaty of perpetual friendfhip, as hall 
be fettled by the feveral parties, fhall be 
adju{ted and entered into. 

Then follows a letter from firC. W. 
Malet, bart. refident at Poona, to the 
chairman of the Eaft-India Company, and 
extracts from two of his letters to lord 
Cornwallis. That to the chairmgn is as 
foliows ; 


Str, 

In my addrefs of the r4th ult. via Suez, 
I had the honour to anticipate the glorious 
event that has fince happened, and the 
progrefs of which is fully detailed in the 
enclofed accounts of the fignal viéory 
gained by lord Cornwallis over the enemy 
on the night of the 6th ult. The fubfe- 
quent junétion of general Atercromby, 
and confequent progrefs of the fiege oF 
Seringapatam, which ended in the fub- 
miffion of Tippoo Sultan to the enclofed 
terms *, prefcribed by the allies the 22d 
ult. which glorious event has been fanc- 
tioned by the higheft applaufe and entire 
approval of this court, and of the nabob 
Nizam Ally Khan, 

Accept, fir, my moft hearty congratu- 
lations on the events fo glorious to our 
country, and fo truly honourable to the 
company’s government, under the great 
and good man by whom it is adminifters 
ed, who, having conquered the enemy by 
the faperiority of his genius and the force 
of his arms, has gained the affections and 
refpe& of our allies by his wifdom, mode- 
ration, and equity; who, by ftopping 
fhort in the intox:cating career of victory, 
has facrificed every paflion to the digtates 
of true patriotifn, and of the moft in- 
flexible integrity ; and conveyed to the 
world a fublime example of conquering to 
ccrre&t, not to deftroy. 

It is fcarce lefs matter of exultatien, 
that his lordfitp’s wifdom fheuld have 
commanded the moit unequivocal confi- 
dence and refpe&t of the allies, than that 
the matchlefs vigour of his arms fhould 
have enabled him: to convince the enemy 
of his generofity. 

Both the Pefhwa, and the nakob Nizam 
Ally Khan, have been induced, by his 
lordthip’s very high cnaragter, to exprefs 
their wish of a perfonal acquaintance ; 
but I know not at preéent whether cir- 
cumitances will admit of their meeting. 
In the event of its being found convenient, 
it might tend to cement the cerdiality of 
the different ftates. 


* Verbatim with thoft tranfiitted from Bombay. 


I have 
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I have received orders from his lord- 
fhip’to hold myfelf in readinefs to proceed 
to aflift at the congrefs for fettling the de- 
finitive treaty, in the event of fuch delay 
in the conclufion of it, as would admit of 
my arrival. 

A very fhort notice from the Bombay 
board, of a defpatch, via Bufforah, has 
induced me to attempt getting this hafty 
addrefs a conveyance, to convince you of 
the zeal and re{peét with which I have the 
honour to be, fir, &c. 

C. W. Matet. 
Poona, March 18, 1792. 


Extro& of a letter from Sir C. W. Malet, 
Bart. dated March 16, to Earl Corn- 
wallis. 

T have communicated to the durbar my 
official receipt of the preliminary articles 
of peace; and begged to be acquainted 
with the pleafure of the pefhwa, as to the 
time of receiving my congratulations on 
fo great an event. 


Extra& of a letter from Sir C. W. Malet, 
Bart. dated March 18, to Earl Corn- 
wallis. 

Agreeable to the intimation, conveyed 
in my lat addrefs of the 16th, of my hav- 
ing defired an audience of the pefhwa, to 
congratulate him on the happy and glori- 
ous termination of the war, the minifler 
-begged to fee me on the 17th, when, afier 
talking over the latc events in the army, 
he would proceed with me to the pefhwa. 

I accordingly proceeded to his houte, 
when, after explaining the articles of pa- 
cification, he told me he had jutt received 
the fame in fubtiance, though not fpecified 
in articles, from Hurry Punt ; and in re- 


THE BRIT 
An AFFECTING TALE. 


{Froma A Norfolk Tale; or a Journey 
from London to Norwich. ] 


we W AS in the middle of a down, 
Remote from village or from town, 


Where a black-bell’ed cloud outihed 
ts dire contents upon my hea 

And I, alas! poor luckiesi 

Had neither great coat nor umbrella. 

In this diftrefs, on my left hand 

I fee 2 little cottave iiand : 

With joy I fee; and helter-tkelter 

T to th cottage run sor thelter. 

The ceor Was ODEN in ] £0 5 

But ah! my Kit! what fcenes of woe 
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ply to my congratulations on this great 


and happy event, fo glorious and fo ad. 
vantageous to the allies; he in very warm 
terms returned my felicitations, and was 
pleafed to add that oprernn’ was en- 
creafed by fo profperot$ 2 termination of 
an alliance formed through my mediation. 
He expreffed, in high terms, his admira- 
tion of your lordihip’s wifom and con- 
dust throughout the war; but obferved 
that the moit confpicuous proof of fore- 
fight and decifion wag manifefted in the 
termination of it. 

sifter fome further converfation we 
wiited on the pefhwa, to whoin, in full 
durbar I prefaced my communication of 
the articles of peace with fuch expreffions 
of my perfonal and official happinefs on 
grounds of mutual honour and profperity 
to the two ftates, as I thought fuitable to 
the occafion; which being extremely well 
received I proceeded to explain the preli- 
minary articles, and to congratulate him 
on the glory and advantage to be derived 
from them, particularly in the firm cement 
ot the cordiality of the two ftates, confti- 
tuted by reciprocal benefits of fo great 
magnitude and celebrity. 

After hearing what I had to communi- 
cate, with much attention and apparent 
fatistaction, he exprefled his entire ap- 
proval of the preliminary articles, and 
high fatisfa€tion with all the meafures 
that, on the part of your lordthip I had 
communicated to him, with a defire that I 
would communicate the fame, with his 
hearty congratulations, to your lordfhip. 

At the fame time he ordered the glori- 
ous event to be announced to the city by a 
falute of fifty guns. Shortly after which 
I took my leave. 


ISH MUSE, 


Prefent themfelves ?—Firft on a bed 

A hufband, in his prime, lies dead : 

Lies dead, with fcarce a rag to hide 

His lifelefs limbs. —At the bed-fide 

A weeping widow fits and fighs, 

And lifts to Heaven her piteous eyes : 

While three {weet orphans, round her, 

cr 

For bread, which fhe cannot fupply. 

*O God! (faid I, and rubb’d my brow) 

Why have I not a fortune now? 

But can I nothing—nothing give, 

Thefe fellow-creatures to relieve ? 

Yes !—I can give a fhroud to lay 

That naked corfe in kindred clay. 

Yes !—I can give, wherewith to fave 

His wile and children from the grave, 
This 
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This week ~The next, kind Heav’n may 
fend 
Aricher, not more feeling friend.” 
So faying, from my purfe I drew 
And on tlie lap of forrow threw 
Three filver crowns—’twas all I fwear, 
My little feanty fob could fpare ! 
Eager fhe feiz’d my hand and preft 
It clofely to her throbbing breatt : 
And while it on her bofom lies, 
A pair of pearls drop from her eyes, 
Warm as the weeper’s grateful heart, 
And fall on the uncover'd part. 
Dear drops! ah! cold your briny ftain 
A lafting mark on me remain ; 
Not Francis’ Stigmata * would be 
A caufe of jealoufy to me! 
Two other drops, before they fell, 
(Yes, Kit! I’m not afham’d to tell) 
T intercept, as down they flow 
Her cheeks, that now begin to glow : 
‘My face upon her face I fix; 
And with her tears my tears I mix. 
And now the heav’ns appear'd ferene, 
As if to witnefs this laft fcene: 
And Sol feem’d willing to repay 
His abfence with a brighter ray i 
Than ufual at the clofe of day. 
Three miles, I ween, or nearly fo, 
To Hingham yet [ had to go: 
But ne’er was fuch a {pace of ground 
Lefs tirefome to a trav'Iler found. 
Tho’ cold, and wetted to the fkin, 
I felt a fottering flame within, 
Which made me totally forget 
That I was cold! that I was wet ! 
Jefus of Nazareth ! how true 
The doétrine firft announc’d by you ! 
Whether, in a difciple’s name, 
We, for a cup of water claim 
A recompenfe ; or for a ftore 
Beltow'd of the moit precious ore ; 
This ore, that cup, ev’n here on earth, 
A\re recompens’d beyond their worth. 
Can there a greater boon be giv’n 
To mortal man by bounteous Heav'n, 
Than the delight fupreme that flows 
From mitigating human woes ? 


STANZAS To HOPE. 
D ESPATR, begone ! on whirlwinds’ 
wings go forth ! 
Seek thy curs’d manfion on the defert 
fhore, 
Or deary caverns of the frozen north : 
To Hope I turn, nor dread thy influ- 
ence more. 


* See the Legend in Bonaventure, or the Roman Breviary. 
H 
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Ah, nymph ! to thee at length I tune the 


rain, 
Unheard before, and breathe my tardy 
vow : 
But how thy aid propitious fhall I gain ? 
How at thy fhrine fuccefsful fhall I bow ? 


Canft thou vouchfafe to yield tl y ready ear 

To him, who at thy altar lowiy bends ; 

Or canft thou deign to hear a foberer prayer 

Than what in common to thy prefence 
tends ? 


I afk no air-built caftles’ tower’d height, 
Nor fplendid domes, nor grandeur’s pas 
geant ftate ; 
To which Ambition ftrains her aching 
fight 
And idly holds her giddy head elate ; 


I afk not Pleafure’s foft voluptuous bowers, 
The joys of Bacchus, nor the couch of 
eale ; 
Nor Wit's keen edge, nor foft Perfuafion’s 
wers— 


1°) 
Thott envied gifts let others freely feize. 


From that low vale no wifh of mine e’cr 
ftrays, 
Where, while the hours on downy pini- 
ons move, 
With Competence, Contentment fportive 


plays, : 
And Innocence and Health delight to 
rove. 


Where, as the fun his race diurnal ends, 
Its cares afide the feftive hamlet lays ; 
And while its ruftic fports the {wain at- 

tends, 
His fair-one’s fimile the days paft toil 
o’erpays. 
The hoary fires, in focial converfe gay, 
Recal the times when they themfelves 
were young ; 
And pleas’d their childrens’ fportive games 
furvey -- 
Emblems of better ages, pat and gone. 
The joyous infants gambol o’er the plain, 
Their mother feated on the daified 
ound ; : 
Till night begins her not unwelcome reign, 
And all is peace and happinefs around ! 


There, on fome tufted hillock’s funny fide, 
Let my neat cot rife near the village 
green ; 
And a clear ftream, meandring taught to 
lide, 
Throw its foft murmurs o’er the finile 
ing feene! 


Thence 





—— ee ee ee 
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Thence may I (fafe amid this artlefs 
band) 


Look down upon the world’s tumul- 
tuous throng ; 
And, when no higher cares my thoughts 
demand, 
Thus footh my leifare with an idle 
fong!=— 
Moscuus. 


PROLOGUE 


Spoken by Mr. Parmer, on opening the 
Brighton and Lewes Theatres. 


Written by Mr. ROBERDEAUY, 


1 N thefe improving expeditious days, 
When broad-wheel waggons fy o'er 

broad highways ; 

When fhort of” fixty hours (quite eafy 
work !) 

Pedeftrian flyers find their way to York ! 

When by mail-coach (colle&ting rogues 
to check) 

Your letters fy fecure:—tho’ not your 
neck ! 

Behold a fying Manager ;—who’s feen 

At noon in Bond-ftreet lounge; at night 
the Stein. 

Now, on thefe boards, at your command, 
to flutter ; 

To-morrow fruts his hour on t’other fide 
the gutter ! 

From Eaftern latitudes, where golden 
dreams 

My fancy fed on vifionary fchiemes, 

Flown back ; a friendly port I now put in; 

Like brother Nabobs, blefs’d in a whole 
fkin | 

Beyond experience fimall my counted gains, 

And here in South Sea Stock I’ve plae’d 
the remains ! 

With fuch faint means I feel no little pride 

That for Dire4or fm deem'd quality'd : 

Diftin&tion fraught with energy of fame, 

Where fuch a patron deigns his royal 
name! 

Hence metaphor.—-No more the poet 
pleads, 

But your plain Votarift, in Palmer's weeds, 

T’ implore proteétion anxioufly is come 

With weak pretenfion ;~—modelt as_his 
dome ! 

No {plendid high-arch'd roof t’ allure your 
fight, 

Where jfrageling tapers fhed religious 
ight < 

This temple, no cathedral charms can 
boatt, 

Where in the mighty {pacethe ador's 
a loft. 


Who but the Englith adage has by rote, 

Whene'er your cloth proves fmall, een f 
beft cat your coat! | 

Thus cabin'd, cribb’d, confin’d, we'll not 
amaz¢ 

With pafteboard Carthage wrapt in pape 
blaze! 

Tho’ novelty we hope, we've no intent 

To vie im thew with trinkling tournament; 

Where lions, virgins, giants, ftalk in ftate, 

To the foft cadence of a pewter plate ! 

Spruce faints and powder'd conjurors join 
in dancing, . 

Acnd fteeds in cues imperfeét—exit pranc- 
ing ! 

With a be learn’d difplay were inex. 
pedient, E 

Who only aim the cabin prove convenient. 

That here, the care-wrapt mind may oft 
dilate 

From toils of bufmefs, or fatigues of ftate; 

Nor yet the hour unprofitably pafs, 

But human paffions note, as i a glafs! 

With Folly, Wit thall war without con- 


troul 5 
The feaft of reafon, tho’ the flow of foul! 
Satire’s keen fhaft thall neat Addrefs dife 


arm 5 

The manner winning, tho’ th’ attacks 
alarm ! 

With om high-luft’red fhall our mine be 

or’d ; 

Such as both Congreve's brilliant fcenes 
afford ! 

Nor yet deficient is our comic plan, 

Of Goldfinch’ mudded coat, or Nominal’s 
fedan ! 

To fafhion’s {way devote her path purfue 


ing 

We'll hope to thrive; e’en by the * Road 
to Ruin |’ 

Such our defign: and thould we fail in 
ikill, 

For the weak deed, we plead the grateful 
will: 

Nor can we fear acceptance of our toils, 

When Valour gives applaufe, and Beauty 
failes! 


SONG ora SPIRIT. 


From Mrs. Rapcuirr2’s Romance of 
The Foreft. 


I N the fightlefs air I dwell, 
On the floping itm beams play ; 
Delve the cavern’s inmoft cell, 
Where never yet did day-light ftray ; 


Dive beneath the green fea waves, 
Aad gambol in the briny deeps ; 
Skim ev'ry thore that Neptune laves, 
From Lapland’s plains to India’s fteeps- 
Ott 
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ft I mount with rapid force 
Above the wide earth’s fhadowy zone ; 
Follow the day-ftars flaming courfe 
Through realms of {pace to thought un- 
known : 


And liften to celeftial founds 

That {well the air unheard of men, 
As I watch my nightly round, 

O’er woody fteep, and filent glen. 


Under the fhade of waving trees, 
On the green bank of fountain clear, 
At penfive eve I fit at eafe, 
hile dying mufic murmurs near. 


And oft, on point of airy clift, 
That hangs upon the Wettern main, 
I watch the gay tints paffing fwift, 
And twilight veil the liquid plain. 


Then, when the breeze has funk away, 
And ocean {carce is heard to lave, 

For me the fea-nymphs foftly play 
Their dulcet fhells beneath the wave. 


Their dulcet thells ! I hear them now, 
Slow fwells the ftrain upon mine gar ; 

Now faintly falls—-now warbles low, 
Till rapture melts into a tear. 


The ray that filvers o’er the dew, 

And trembies through the leafy fhade, 
And tints the feene with fofter hue, 

Calls me to rove the lonely glade ; 


Or hie me to fome ruin’d tower, 
Faintiy fhown by moon-light gleam, 
Where the ione wand’rer owns my power 
In fhadows dire that fubftance feem ; 


In thrilling founds that murmur woe, 
And paufing filence makes more dread ; 
In mufic breathing from below 
Sad folemn ftrains, that wake the dead. 


Dofen I move—unknown am fear’d ; 
Fancy’s wildeft dreams I weave ; 

And oft by bards my voi¢e is heard 
To die along the gales of eve. 


LINES, 


Infcribed to the MasTeR of the happieft 
Cottage in England. 


S Happinefs, coy nymph, to courts 

confin’d ? 

Dwells fhe in glens, remov'd from gay 
mankind ? 

Equal is feen and chas’d the flying maid 

In courts of kings, as in the rural fhade : 

Ever on wing, all {prightly, debonair, 

or is here, apd there, and every 
Whe.e 
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Careffes uow the lord of acres large, 

The peaceful tenant is anon her charge ; 

But, like the vain and contraditory fair, 

Who courts her leaft is fure to be her care, 

Thus, moft capricioufly, behold the roves 

And ftops at unambitious *****"s groves. 

Wife, he detains her by a forceful tye, 

Uniting to her Sire Economy. 

Thefe hold the fway : there gaudy follies 
fade, : 

And quiet halcyons feek his grotto’s fhade. 

The blufhing Spring there ftrews her 
flow’rets gay, 

There Summer pleates e’en in Sirius’ ray, 

Autumn’s rich fheayes engage the village 


toil 
And blazing hearths make rigid Winter 


f{mile. 


Hail, happy man ! reft long in polith’d 


eafe, 
Pleas'd in thyfelf, and willing all to pleafe: 
Whether thou draw’ft the pencil, or the 


quill 
(The Sifter Arts, obedient to thy will) 
Both charm alike, md gild the flying 


hours, 
While «thy all-lovely Clara's tuneful 
WIS 
Awake the Teian ftrings delightful treat, 
And all Olympus crowns thy rural feat. 
: P. 


ODE ro tHe POPPY. 
{From Definond, a No®el, by Mrs. Smith.} 


N oO 3 for the promife of the labour’d 
eld, 
Not for the good the yellow harvefts yield, 
I bend at Ceres’ fhrine ; 
For dull, to hwanid eyes appear, 
The golden glories ot the year ; 
Alas !—a melancholy worthip’s mine! 
I hail the goddefs for her fcarlet flower ! 
Thou brilliant weed, 
That doft fo far exceed, 
The richeft gifts gay Flora can beftow ; 
Heedlefs I pais'd thee, in life's morning 
hour, 
(Thou comforter of woe) 
Till forrow taught me tocontets thy power. 


In early days, when Fancy cheats, 
A various wreath I wove ; 
Of laughing fprings luxuriant fweets, 
To deck ungrateful love: 
The rofe, or thorn, my nymbers 
crown'd, 
As Venus fmil’d, or Venus frown'd ; 
But love and joy, and all their tram, are 
flown ; 
E’en languid Hope no more is mine, 
And I will Gag of thee alone ; 
Ha Unies, 
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Unlefs, perchance, the attributes of grief, 
The cypreis bud, and willow leaf, 
Theiv pale, funereal foliage, blend with 
thine. 


Hail, lovely bloffom !—thou can’ft eafe, 
The wretched victims of difeafe ; 
Can'tt clote thofe weary eyes, in gentle 
fleep, 
Which nee open but to weep ; 
For, oh! thy potent charm, 
Can agonizing pain difarm ; 
Expel impeiious memory from her f at, 
And bid the throbbing heart forget to 
beat. 


Soul- foothing plant !—that can fuch blef- 
fings give, 

By thee the mourner bears to live ! 

By thee the hopelefs die ! 

Oh! ever ¢ friendly to defpair,” 

Might forrow’s palid votary dare, 
Without a crime, that remedy implore, 
Which bids the fpirit from its bondage fly, 
I'd court thy palliative aid no more ; 

No more I'd fue, that thou fhouldft 

fpread, 

‘Thy {pell around my aching head, 

But would conjure thee to impart, 

‘Thy balfam for a broken heart ; 

And by thy foft Lethean power, 

(Inettimable flower) 
Burft thefe terreftrial bonds, and other 
regions tryé e 


ODE to th EOLIAN HARP. 
O' from thy fhell, where many a joy- 


lefs month, 
All filent thou haft flept, while Winter 
ftern, 
Shook o’er the trembling world 
His iron rod fevere, 
Swell forth foft fpirit of the tuneful harp 
Eelian! Thou, thro’ all thy cadence 
: {weet, 
Whofe every note is love, 
And fympathy divine. 


Lo! zephyr woos thee, and the fportive 
Spring, 
With flowing treffes, interweav’d with 
flowers, 
Herielf has cull’d returns 
From many a fragrant heath : 
Thee, too, the virgins wait, in yonder 
bower, 
With wiles, and wit, and rofeate dimples 
{weet, <i , 
Touch'd by the tepid airs 
That wanton wildly round. 


O! with thy mildeft movements, melt 
their_hearts 

To kindnefs ; and fome favour'd youth 
be near, 

To catch, in whifpers breath’d, 

Th’ affent that makes him blett. 
Ah! then, not angels emulate the blifs 
That mutt convulle his foul, as deep he 

feels 

The new fenfation {pread, 

The agony of joy. ; 


Thee, fweet enchantrefs! and thy vocal 
ftrain, 
Now le me hear, when morn, with dewy 
locks,, 
Firft climbs the uplands grey, 
And littens to the lark : 
Or, when mild evening mounts her filv'ry 


car, 
Skirted with fhadows, and diffufes round 
Her balmy breath benign : 
What time the pale-ey’d moon 
Lights the blue eait, and calls the vagrant 
mind, 
Loft in the turmails of the tirefome day, 
To folitude and peace, 
And contemplation pure. 


Then let me hear thee. 
aitend, , 
Sweet power of mildeft moods! or whe- 
ther morn 
Climbs the green uplands bright, 
Or eve her filv’ry car, 
—— fhadows round, afcends fub- 
ime ; 
Or, all refulgent, from his throne di- 
rect, 
The bright fun pours, profufe, 
His tide of dazzling day. 


But, O! chief 


Whene'er, amid the changing fcenes of 

life, 

Diftrefs is mine, or turbulence and ire, 
Beneath their !awlets {way, 
Inglorious, bend my breatt, 

O! then be prefent! For not all the 

powers 

Of modern mufic, modulated nice, 

Tho’ boattful of fucce:s, 
Can then with thee compare, 
Soft fyren! whole wild cadence, ftealing 
{weet 
O’er the fix’d ear, fooths more the wound- 
ed foul, 
Than ali that envious art 
Or nature knows beiide. 


ss as bet et CA 3 Od et Let ee 
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THE THEATRE. 


O N Saturday, June 30, was performed 

at Mr.-Colman’s theatre, a new 
Farce, called YouNG Mrn anp OLD 
Women. It is the preduétion cf Mrs. 
Inchbald,. and is tranflated from Le 
Mechant, of Greffet, a French comedy. 
The charaéters were thus reprefented : 
Sir Samuel Prejudice, Mr. Wilfon; 
Knaveftone, Mr. R. Palmer; Sylvan, 
Mr. Bannitter, jun.—Fanny Pre‘udice, 
Mifs Heard; Mrs. Anne Milligen, Mrs. 
Webb ; Kitty, Mrs. Taylor. 

The plot of this farce is founded on this 
fingle incident: Mr. Syivan and Mifs 
Prejudice were engaged to each other, ih 
early infancy, by their parents, who, to 
fecure their union when they fhould arrive 
at years of maturity, bound themfelves to 
adhere to their engagement under fevere 
penalties. ~The farce opens juft as young 
Sylvan (whofe father is deceafed) has ar- 
rived trom his travels, and Mr. Knave- 
ftone, the friend of Sylvan, had been cap- 
tivated by the beauty of Mifs Prejudice, 
and was tn hopes of obtaining her hand, 
although he had not declared his pa‘Tion. 
Defperate at the probability of lofing his 
miftreis, Knavettone on feeing Sylvan, 
and finding him to be a lover of great de- 
licacy, alarms his jealoufy, and endeavours 
to excite his difguft again{ft his miitrefs, 
by bale infinuations, and a talfe defcrip- 
tion of her manners and morals. Vexed 
and difappointed at hearing fuch an ac- 
count of his deitined wife, and determined 
never to give his hand where he could not 
give his heart, Sylvan hatftily decides to 
forfeit the eftate that the father of Mifs 
Prejudice ftood pledged to affign to him on 
the marriage of his betrothed daughter, 
and to reject her immediately. Knave- 
ftone artfully plays upon his foible, and 
advifes him to puriue fuch a line of con- 
duét as fhould provoke the father to reject 
Sylvan, in confequence of which he would 
efcape the forfeiture he was himfelf bound 
to make. Sylvan falls into the fhare; 
and hearing that he had nothing more to 
do than to affect the fantattic drefs and 
extravagantly fooiifh behaviour of a mo- 
dern town fop, and to abufe old fir Sa- 
muel’s pigtures, houfe, and gronnds; 
prepares accordingly for his firft vifit, 
where he makes a moft ridiculous figure, 
{wears the pictures are mere Englith daub- 
ings @d Jumber, the houfe a mafs of de- 
formity and inconvenience, and that the 
gardens and grounds afford a precious 


proof of bad tafte and extreme folly. His 
conduét to the young lady is equally pre- 
pofterous ; and the fcheme, altogether, 
produces its full effet in difgufting the 
father and daughter, but not without af- 
fording Sylvan reafon to doubt the truth 
of Knaveftone’s defeription, and convinc- 
ine him of the great beauty and good fenfe 
of Milfs Prejudice. The more he reflects, 
the more he is convinced of the impofition, 
and Knaveftone confirms h's fufpicion by 
peremptorily refufing any explanation of 
the full extent of his meaning. ‘The re‘t 
of the farce turns on Sylvan’s endeavours 
to recover the good opinion of the father 
and daughter, which, having caft off his 
affumed charaéter, he is happy enough 
to effeét in his own, and the farce con- 
cludes with the deteétion of Knaveltonc’s 
deceit, and the union of Sylvan and Mis 
Prejudice. 

The charaSters were well a&ed, and 
the fcenery allotted to the farce did equal 
honour to the manager’s liberality and the 
artift’s genius. ‘Two of the feenes were 
uncommonly highly finifhed. 

A new piece in one att was produced 
on Saturday, the 7th of July, atthefame 
theatre, under the title of ALL IN GOOD 
Humour. The following were the cha- 
racters: Hairbrain, Mr. R. Palmer; 
Chagrin, Mr. Baddeley; Robin, Mr. 
Wewitzer; Bellamy, Mr. Williamfon.— 
Mrs. Chagrin, Mrs. Powell; Madge, 
Mis Fontenelle ; and Sophia, Mifs Heard. 

The ftory is made up of a feries of 
equivoque. Sophia affents to a compul- 
fory marriage with Hairbrain, but infifts 
on fhewing him the letters and prefents 
which the had received from her favourite 
lover Bellamy. Among the latter is the 
painting of a cupid. Madge, the coun- 
try miitrefs of Hairbrain, intercepts the 
trunk, and inferts a full-grown boy. On 
the meeting of the parties, this token of 
aifection is interpreted varioufly by the 
different parties, and gives birth to muck 
of the double entendre. The deception 
operates fo far on Hairbrain as to induce 
him to transfer his miftrefs to his rival. 
The miftake is difcovered by Madge re- 
clawning her child, and the parties, after 
fome adjuftment, profgfs to be—what the 
audience certainly were not—All in good 
Humour.— This piece was greatly altered 
previoufly to the fecond reprefentation ; 
and met, in courfe, with a more favour- 
able reception, 

Pro- 


* 
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PROCEEDINGS of the Second Session of the Seventeenth Parliament of 


Great Britain. Continued from Val. XC, Page 460. 


ON Monday, April 30, Mr. Grey 
rofe to give notice of a motion he intended 
to make in the n xt feffion ; the object of 
which was a reform of the reprefentation 
of the people. The neceffity of a reform 
had been often acknowledged by great'men 
in that, and in the other houfe; by the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) and his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) ; but every 
p-opofition yet made had been unfuccefs- 
tul. To want of fuceefs, rather than to 
want of principle, he attributed their not 
having of late renewed their propofitions. 
He was not inclined to charge any geatle- 
man with negleé&t: on the contrary, he 
was inclined to believe, that thofe who 
had been zealous in the caule, had only 
defifted far a fhort time; that they had 
not d#bandoned the caufe, and that he 
fhould ftill find them its friends and fup- 
porters. A material change had taken 
place in the minds of men, and the ne- 
cefity of reform was generally acknow- 
ledged. On a reform, the liberty and 
fecurity of the country depended; for 
abufes had arifen, and innovations had 
been made, which ought to be cleanfed 
away, to preferve the conftitution in 
health and fatety. The privileges of the 
houfe, in the courfe of the laft three years, 
had been more fapped and curtailed, than 
in the fame number of years in any termer 
time. If the houfe Joft its character with 
the people, of being their true reprefenta- 
tives, evils were to be dreaded, which he 

God might avert; evils which 
could not arife by a temperate and timely 
reform, which was, in his opinion, well 
worth the confideration of every true friend 
ef the conftitution. He was defirous that 
the queftion might be weil confidered by 
gentlemen, between the prefent day and 
the day on which he fhould bring forward 
his propofitions ; and, in the mean time, 
he was equally defirous that they fhould 
endeavour to ebtain the opinion of the 
4 

he chancellor of the exchequer faid, 
he was well aware, that the forms of 
the houfe did not adinit of a debate upon 
a notice ; but though he was a warm ad- 
vocate for thofe forms, he could not avoid 
declaring, from conviction, that if ever 
any matter of {ufficient importance was 
advanced in that houfe to warrant them to 
Jofe fight of their forms, the prefent was 


the moment when an avowed intention 
was ftated, to bring forward a reform in 
the conftitution, at a time when it was 
impoffible that a word fhould pafs relative 
to the conititution, without Riese to 
mind fubjeéts of the greateft and moft lat- 
ing importance. The queftion of a re- 
form of the reprefentation of the people 
was not new to him: it was a queftion on 
which he had thought, on which he had 
firenuoufly aéted, and on which he was 
now ready to avow his fentiments. Al- 
though he did not difregard the public 
Opinion, it was not from the deference he 
had to that opinion, that he now rofe; for 
that opinion had not, at prefent, the 
fmallett influengg upon his mind. The 
rotice of the honourable gentleman affeé- 
ed more than the charaéter, the fortune, 
or the iife of any man in the kingdom : it 
was materially conneéted with the tran- 
quillity of the country, which, by the 
peculiar bleffing of providence, had, for 
years, been nearly a fingle exception in 
Europe from the power of defpotifm, and 
which, at this moment, when other-coun- 
tries were convulfed, ftood nearly the 
fingle country exempted from the evils 
arifing from that anarchy which by fome 
was confidered to be an excefs of Izberty. 
He felt it material, as the bufinefs had 
been ftarted, that the country fhould know 
from every man who had held an opinion 
upon the fubjeét, what his opinion was at 
this moment; and, for that reafon, he 
had wifhed, that the hon. gentleman, in- 
ftead of giving notice, had come forward 
with a motion, that the fenfe of the houfe 
might alfo be known to the public. For 
his own part, he had no diiaculty in de- 
claring, that he objeéted to the time and 
mode in which the bufinefs was brought 
forward: he would ftate, however, how 
much he retained of his former opinion 
upon the fubje&, and in what degree that 
opinion was changed. He retained his 
opinion in favour of a reform, if that re- 
form could be obtained without collateral 
mifchief, and with general confent. He 
was ready to agree tofuch reform, as cal- 
culated to afford additional fecurity to the 
bleffings we enjoyed, but not as calculated 
to add to them ; for he was convinced that 
the wifdom of man could not fuggeft a 
plan that could lead farther thar to the 
fecurity of that which we did enjoy. The 
fecurity 
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feturity of the conftitutioti depended upon 
the fecurity of that houfe; upon that, 
which fome perfons were ready to contclt, 
the adequatenefs of the reprefentation of 
the people ; for it was their wifh to pro- 
mote a fyftem liable to perpetual change, 
to the change of a year, a month, a week, 
oran hour. His propofition for a reform 
had gone to that for which he thould ever 
maintain his opinion, that the houic fhould 
have an identity of intcreft with the people 
on all queftions ; and on queitions of great 
national importance, that they fhould have 
the fame opinion, united with their own 
independence, and the great privilege of 
the houfe, unbiaffed deliberation. The 
democratical part of our conftitution united 
that liberty which was confiftcnt with per- 
fonal fafety : that democracy he was zea- 
lous to maintain, but would never give 
his aid to the creation of a democracy that 
would involve the country in a ftate of 
anarchy, which fome might with to pro- 
mote, and dignify with the name of a 
fiate of liberty. His reform went to ex- 
tend and ftrengthen the identity of intereft 
between that houfe and the landed, the 
commercial, and the monied intereft of 
the kingdom. ‘That he ftill retained, not 
on account of any grievance the country 
laboured under, but to preferve to it what 
he knew it did now enjoy without a re- 
form. The fame urgency, therefore, did 
not exift for a reform at this moment, 
which did, when he had the houour to 
fubmit a motion to the houfe for fuch pur- 
pofe ; for the prefent unexampled ttate of 
oe erity with which the country was 
lefled, arofe from its conftitution, more 
than from accidental circumftances. 
Every rational man would {ce, that 
there were two effential points to be con- 
fidered ; firft, the practicability of a re- 
form ; and, fecondly, the rifk of confe- 
quences in cafe of a failure in the attempt. 
As to the firft, he did not think gentle- 
men would readily be perfuaded jto be- 
lieve, by what they had feen and knew, 
that there exifted any alteration in the 
minds of the people, tending to fhew that 
a change in their reprefentation would be 
agreeable: there was more reafon to be- 
lieve, that an attempt to carry any change 
into effeé&t, would produce confequences 
to which no man could Jook without hor- 
ror. The times were materiaily different 
when he fuggefted a reform: a general 
opinion then prevailed, that the country 
was reduced to poverty and diitrefs: real 
grievances had exiftence: the opinion of 
the people was ene way, and the opinion 


of the parliarnent another: the influence 
of the crown was cunfidered too great, 
and was afterward much diminifhed. But 
in that ftate of affairs he was unfuccefstul ; 
for moderate men, confidering the contti- 
tution to produce good overbalancing the 
evils complained of, gave it as their opi- 
nion, that the conftitution was too facred 
to be tampered with. The mifchiefs 
complained of, and the ill opinion of the 
public, had fince been removed: he could 
not think, therefore, fhould he bring for- 
ward a fimilar motion for reform, (efpe- 
ciaily when a dreadful leffon of reform or 
revolution had juft paffed) that he fhould 
be more fuccefsful. There were certain 
men out of the houfe, he knew too well, 
who were defirous to attack the conftitu- 
tion; but their numbers he did not be- 
lieve to be great. He was convinced that 
their force would be found but trivial, 
when it fhould come to be oppofid to the 
found part of the conftitution, and to its 
defenders. He did not confider the con- 
du& of thofe members of the houfe to be 
the beft that could be adopted, who chofe 
to agitate a reform in parliament by ad- 
vertifements, rather than by di{cuffions in 
the houfe.’ Their motives, however, he 
would not difeufs. As far as he had ob- 
ferved, the people were tranquil and hap- 
py; but he feared that the principle 
adopted by fome men, was to deftroy their 
tranquillity and happinefs. He had be- 
fore faid, that he would not renew his 
motion, when he was nct likely to meet 
with the fupport of moderate men; but 
he had a ftronger reafon, and that was, 
the conviction, that the allie-, to whom 
the hon. gentleman was to look for fup- 
port, were thole whofe objeét was not to 
repair, but to fap and to deitroy the con- 
ftitution. Thofe new allies for a reform 
betrayed themielves by their pamphlets, 
in which the revolution had been ridicul:d, 
hereditary monarchy condemned, {ubor- 
dination and rank laughed at, and an en- 
deavour made to impress upon the mind cf 
the public, a with to fubftitute, for the 
happy conititution they do enjoy, a plan 
founded on what was abfurdly termed 
The Rights of Man; a plan which never 
exilted in any par: of the habitable ghote, 
and which, 7 it could exift in a mornings 
muft perifh before fun-fer. He was de- 
termined, to the lait hour of his life, to 
detens the conititution. The proceedings 
of the hon. gentleman and his friends tend- 
ed tois.x the incurring of the moft dread- 
ful confequences. If he were put to the 
dilagrzcable altern>:ive, of giving his vote 
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to forego reform for ever, or to rifk the 
«dreadful confequences which would arife 
trom the attempts, if permitted, of the 
new reformers, he declared, as an Eng- 
lifhman, and as a friend to the conftitu- 
tion, that he fhould have no doubt of 
voting for the former. 

So much he had offered as to the time 
of bringing forward the bufinefs, but 
when coupled with the mode, it rendered 
it ftill more dangerous. The minds of 
men were led to no plan, nor had any 
grievance been {tated to them ; their minds 
were endeavoured to be poifoned by the 
general affertion of the exiftence of grie- 
vances, and the inadequatenefs of the re- 
prefentation : they had that held out to 
them as innocent and harmlefs, which 
was wicked and deftructive. The hon. 
gentleman had thought proper to give a 
long notice 3 the ill confequences likely to 
refult from which he was not willing to 
impute to his intention. His ftake in the 
country, and the future profjeéts to 
which his abilities and his rank entitled 
him to look up, precluded the poflibility 
of his poffefling any fuch intereft: he 
could not avoid declaring, however, his 
extreme forrow that any fuc* aotice fhould 
have been made. 

Mr. Fox faid, that he felt a difficulty in 
rifing to reply to the right hon. gentle- 
man, from the great applaufe his {peech 
had met with; but in that houle fucha 
fpeech could not fail of being popular. 
He acknowledged that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had candidly ftated the plan of his 
propofitions ; but he denied that the grie- 
vances under which the people had la- 
beured in 1784, or the danger which at 
that period did exift to the conititution, 
had in any degree been done away. It 
was his opiaion, that if then a reform hed 
been necetlary, the urgency was far greater 
st the prefent moment, that fomething be 
dene for the conftitution, the danger to 
which increafed every year from 1785; 
and, in the two or three lait years, more 
than in any equal period of former times. 
He fhould have thought, that no argu- 
mnent would have been advanced to prove, 
that the prefent houfe fairly and fully re- 
prefented the people ; for the late Ruffian 
armament might ferve for a full refutation. 
Was that armament commenced with the 
cpinion of the people? It certainly was 
not; but it met with the approbation of 
the houfe ; though the fame houfe after- 
ward approved of relinquifhing the objeét 
of the armament, as was pretended, upon 
the opinion of the people. But how was 
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that opinion to be gathered ; certainly net 
in the houf, any mere than the opinion 
of the people at this moment on the re- 
form. Had the people been virtually re. 
prefented, the armament would not have 
been commenced, and they would have 
been faved the expence they were now un- 
der the neceflity of defraying, becaule they 
were not reprefented. Year after year, 
and day after day, the houfe had been re- 
linquithing their privileges, from the time 
the word confidence had been introduced. 
The neceffity of a reform therefore ap- 
peared to him to be great; but he was 
not ready to fay that the propofition of his 
hon. friend would remedy the grievances 
the country Jaboured under. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman had faid, the allies of hia 
hon. friend would be thofe whofe with 
was to overthrow the conftitution ; but he 
would afk the right hon. gentleman, who 
were the allies he expeéted to fupport him 
in refifting reform ? They would be thofe 
who were defirous to promote abfolute 
defpotifin : on both fides there certainly 
would be men whom the bef, and he 
hoped the majority, would condemn ; the 
flaves of tyranny, and the promoters of 
defpotifm would be found among the re- 
fitters of reform; and among thofe who 
were defirous of reform, would be found 
the promoters of anarchy, and thofe whofe 
wifh might be to overthrow the conftitu- 
tion. He admitted that Paine’s pamphlet 
went to the overthrow of the conftitution, 
and to the fubftitution of another in its 
ftead ; but he heid it to be but a bad rea. 
fon for the right hon. gentleman to aban- 
don his former principles on the neceffity 
of a reform, becaufe a libel on the confti- 
tution had been written by a foreigner. 
The friends to reform offered what had 
pafled in France as an argument in favour 
of removisg the abufes of our conftitution. 
They thewed that revolution to have arifen 
from a cruel neceflity to do away at once 
the abufes and evils which had been fuf- 
fered to accumulate by the negleé of re- 
form. He declared his opinion to be, 
that, not to innovate, was the greateft in- 
novation. It was his with that the houfe 
fhould, as it was bound in duty to do, 
examine continually the weak parts, and 
watch over every defect of the conftitu- 
tion, for the purpofe of ftrengthening it, 
for the conftitution had arrived to its pre- 
fent ftate, by a continued reform. With 
refpe&t to the prefent time being fit for re- 
form, he faw no good objettion that could 
be made to it. The permanency of the 
conftitution depended upon that houle be- 
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ing, and being thought to be, the repre- 
fentative of the people: no time therefore 
would be improper to obtain for that houfe 
fuch opinion, The mode alfo the right 
hon. gentleman had obje&ted to, was too 
general; but fuch objection was extraor- 
dinary, as the right hon. gentleman had 
himfelf come forward with his reforms, 
not with any fpecific propofition, but with 
a motion for a committee. For the time, 
there certainly could not be now more 
danger than when the right hon. gentle- 
man brought forward his propofition ; for 
the prefent was a period of peace and 
tranquillity : the time the right hon. gen- 
tleman chofe for his reform was when the 
American war was not finifhed, and when 
divifions in that houfe and in the country 
ran high. If the people had not a with 
for reform, there could be no danger in 
the difcuffion ; it would prove only nuga- 
tory ; but if an opinion on the neceflity 
did prevail, then the difcuffion muft cer- 
tainly be confidered as a wife neceflary 
meature, The nature of all things, if 
not reformed, degenerated ; if we did not 
reform the abufes of our conftitution, the 
bad effeéts would fooner or later be fe- 
verely felt. 

He might be afked, why then was not 
his name in the lift of the fociety for the 
reform ? His reafon was, that though he 
faw the grievances, he did not fee the re- 
medy. Had his hon. friend confulted 
him, he certainly fhould have hefitated 
upon recommending him to take the part 
he has taken; but having taken it, he 
could not fee why the prefent period, 
though he admitted the evils in France to 
be unabated, was to be objected to as im- 
proper for the difcufion, He thought the 
right hon. gentleman had out-ran himéelf, 
when he held forth Great Britain as the 
only ;ower exempted from defpotic go- 
vernment, and in pofieffion of undilturbed 
liberty : France he confidered to have 
overthrown a deteftable government, and to 
have obtaiued what he confidered a better, 
though many thought a worfe; but he 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would not 
fay that Poland was under defpotim ; and 
he would make a falfe ftatement, if he 
ftated otherwiie than that America was in 
the full enjoyment of liberty; a liberty 
which had produced juftice, commerce, 
wealth, and profperity, as promifing as 
in any part of the globe. The world was 
rapidly improving ; and Philofophy was 
fpreading her light round every part of the 
globe. England alone, he hoped, would 
hot remain without improvement, co- 
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vered with the darknefs of bigotry. Our 
conftitution he admired, and particularly 
for that principle which admitted of every 
improvement being grafted upon it fafely. 
The crown had been curtailed of its pre- 
rogative; the lords had had their privi- 
leges abridged : and the commons, within 
his memory, had alfo had their privileges 
abridged. Ina word, he faw no danger, 
in continued reform, and, feeing no dan- 
ger, he had no difficulty in declaring him- 
felf a friend to improvement. 
Mr. Burke claimed it as a merit, that 
he had not of late much troubled the 
houfe. No fmall exigency would now 
have induced him to trouble them. He 
ftood alone as an independent man; he 
had, fome time ago, felt a diftation from 
Providence to abandon thofe with whont 
he could no longer honourably aét; and 
he was averie to join that fide of the houfe 
againft whom ‘he had aéted. But wher 
his country was in danger, he could no 
longer refrain ; when the citadel itfelf is 
attacked, invalids, however worn out in 
the fervice, muft again betake themfelves 
to arms. He had ferved in that houte 
twenty-feven years, and was again come 
forward to buckle on his armour, and to 
defend that conftitution which was attack. 
ed in the manner, the time, and every 
circumftance attending the bufinefs now 
brought forward, and which he confidered 
to be extremely mifchievous, though he 
was ready to admit that was not always 
mifchievoufly intended, which produced 
mifchief. He congratulated the houfe, 
that by the f{peeches of the two right hon. 
‘gentlemen, no countenance was likely to 
be given to the prefent reformers, as the 
firtt right hon. gentleman had denied the 
exiftence of grievances, and the fecond, 
though he had sadmitted the grievances, 
did not approve of the remedy. At this 
moment, when the reform was contended 
for, no complaint whatever had been made 
by the people; no petition, no remon- 
ftrance of grievances had been delivered 
and, in his conicience, he did net believe 
they felt any reaton to complain. But 
the reformers had undertaken the tafk to 
make them complain, to convince them 
that the houfe of commons was corrupt, 
and an infupportable grievance ; and, in 
doing this, he would atk, what were they 
doing, but endeavorring to make the peo- 
ple hate that which was the only fupport 
of the conftitution ? All that the gentle. 
men now prefling for reform could effect, 
would be the raiting a {pirit of difcontent 
among the peopk, He wifhed to atk 
J them, 
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them, in which way would they quiet 
that difcontent when raifed ? The hiftory 
of all times evinced, that thofe who com- 
menced popular difcontent were not al- 
ways thofe who ended, though they were 
frequently among thofe who fuffered by it. 
Hampden raifed the {pirit of oppofition to 
the king, but did not live to fee the cataf- 
trophe that ended it. If there exifted any 
particular grievance, why did not gentle- 
men propofe a fpecific remedy, initead of 
the indefinite word reform, which meant 
no more than the fingle Jetters by which it 
was compoied. A revolution had been 
feen in this country, a king had been de- 
ftroyed, the monarchy fet afide, a reltora- 
tion had taken place, our religion had 
been reformed, a new family had fireceed- 
ed to the throne, and a variety of other 
important events had happened, and been 
provided for by parliament; but the re- 
prefentation had never been touched. 
That had always been maintained, and 
fuccefsfully, as a balance between the 
power of the crown and the violence of 
the — The reprefentation of the 
people in that houfe has anfwered every 
purpofe of maintaining the conftitution in 
vigour, and had enabled the country, when 
the boughs of the crown overthadowed li- 
berty, to lop them off. The reprefenta- 
tion had anfwered every good purpofe ; 
shy then fhould it be diiturbed? He 
would liften to the reformers, if they fhew- 
ed him that the country was in a ftate of 
flavery ; he would liften to them if they 
convinced him that the landed intereft, the 
monied intereft, or the commercial inte- 
reft, oppreffed each other; but neither of 
thefe things could they thew him ; the di- 
rcét contrary were the fa&ts. The right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) had given the 
Ruffian armament as an argumentto prove, 
that the cpinion of the people did not rule 
the decifions of the houfe. He was con- 
vinced, howeyer, that the voice of the 
people had the defired efiv& upon the 
houfe, and prevented the war. It proved 
alio another thing, that though the peo- 
ple quarrelled with the meafure, they did 
not with the minifter; and that though 
they were refolved that he fhould not carry 
on the meafure, they were alfo refolved 
that the meafure fhould not deftroy the 
minifier. ‘The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Fox) had faid, if a foreigner came into 
this country, and diftributed an infamous 
Jibe! on the conttitution, that that was no 
reaion to opyofe the difeuflion of reform ; 
he had alio aflerted, that among thot who 
fhould vote againit reform, ‘would be 
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found the promoters of defpotifm ; but he 
would afk that right hon. gentleman, Was 
it true that there was in this country an 
avowed advocate for defpotifin ? He was 
confident there was not. But he hada 
ftill more important queftion to afk, ¢ Is 
there not an avowed party in this country 
whofe objet is to overthrow, and change 
the conftitution ??—* There is fuch a par- 
ty, I know it; I can prove it.’—[A cry 
from the oppefition fide of the houfe of — 
name! name!]—Mr. Burke continued ; 
he obferved upon the grofs impropricty of 
calling upon him in that manner to name 
the parties; and faid, he had not felt 
equally fore, when a right hon, gentleman 
had {poken of advocates for defpotifin, 
who would be found among the oppofers 
of reform; but as he had been called on 
to name, name, he would. . Many clubs 
and focieties were known to exiit, apprev- 
ing of, and diffeminating the infamous 
libel upon the conititution, called The 
Rights of Man. They had not been a- 
fhamed to fign their names to the recom- 
mendation ; one of them was Mr. Wal- 
ker, of Manchefter.—The right hon, 
gentleman had called Paine a foreigner : 
he had been naturalized, however, by af- 
fociations in this country. For his part 
he confidered Paine to be an amphibious 
animal, part American, part French, and 
part Englifh, but potlefling a fufficiency 
of each to create confufion among all, 
The fame focieties, the fame names that 
promote his libel, were found to be the 
fame with thofe who propofed a reform, 
which they ufed only as a fhoeing-horn. 
To prove the fyftem of thefe admirers of 
Paine, and thefe parliamentary reformers, 
he would name others, who were their 
ambafladors extraordinary to the regicide 
club at Paris. He would afk the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) or any other 
gentleman on the fame fide of the houfe, 
whether they knew any thing of the names 
of Thomas Cooper, and John Watt, 
names not to be treated with contempt, 
being names of fome confequence ? ‘Thofe 
genticmen were fent over to the Yacobin 
club, that infamous band of regicides, to 
form a federation, in the name of the 
people of England, with the people of 
France ; that is with the common f2ilors 
and foldiers of both, for the purpofe of 
fpreading generally their deteftable and 
dangerous ‘principles. When fuch per- 
fons, the advocates tor Paine’s dotirines, 
the folicitprs of a confederacy with fuch 
infamous foreign clubs, were alfo the ad- 
vocates for parhamentary reterm, it = 
ugh 
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high time to found the alarm of danger to form of parliament, only by removing the 


the conttitution. But in France thefe ad- innovations and abufes which had crept 





; but he yocates for reform, at the moment that into the conftitution ; and by reftoring to 
an, Was thei king was propofing and carrying in- the people that privilege which was wreft- 
untry an to effect a parliamentary reform, fnatched ed from them, the frequent right of elece 
He was him from his throne, and overturned his tion. 
he had q ropoiition and the government ; but, in- Lord North, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Dun- 
tk, «Ts ftead of the people being relieved from das, Sir James St. Clair, Mr. Powys, 
country their grievances, their evils were redou- Mr. T. Grenville, Major Hobart, Sit 
change bled; they had 700 tyrants for one ; their Francis Baffet, Sir W. Milner, and Col. 
h a par. aflembly was formed of defpicable cour- Hartley, deprecated the notice ; and Mre 
[A cry tiers, who fold the mafter that made them, Sheridan, Mr. Lambton, Mr. Taylors 
fe of s and of the fcum of the country: among Mr. Francis, Mr. Whitbread, and Mre 
Hinuied ; the whole 700, fix individuals would not Baker, {poke in favour of it. ~Atlaft, Mr- 
riety of be found worth a rool. a year. Was that Pitt, in confequence of this bufinefs hav- 
) name a reprefentation of the people, or was any ing occupied the whole of the day, moved 
ot fel good to be expeéted from them? Certain- to poltpone the report of the committee on 
tleman ly not. With the defpotifm of France, the flave trade till Wednefay, which be- 
otifin, we have nothing to do: the queftion is, ing agreed to, the houfe at two o'clock ad~ 


Whether we have not a fa&tion among journed. 


pofers 
led on us carrying on. a correfpohdence with | On Tucfday, May 1, Mr. fecretary 
clubs them ; and whether fuch a fastion is to be Dundas, in confequence of the time he had 
prov- countenanced in holding out the neceffity propofed for the gradual abolition of the 
mous of a parliamentary reform in this coun-  flavetrade having been changed to a fhorter 
The try? We have liberty; our perfons are period, felt it impoflible for him with pro- 
en ae fate ; our property is protected ; and ac- priety to continue the befinefs in his 
com- cumulation of wealth encouraged. The hands; he therefore turned it over to thole 
Wal- confideration then was, Have the people hon. gentlemen whofe propofition for 2 
hon, of England any grievance ? If they have, fhorter period had been carried, begging, 
mer : are they willing, for the purpof of a re- at the fame time, to give notice, that he 
y af- medy, to entruft their conftitution in the fhould give no oppofition to the report of 
part hands of thofe he had deferibed; who the refolution, but referve himélf until 
1OUs ftate gencrally the exittence of grievances, the bill fhould be before the houfe ; thould 
and to render the people difcontented, but that bill not come up to what he confider- 
‘ne ftate no remedy ? His advice was, Be wife ed the intention of the houfe, when the 
all, by experience ; hold faft the bleflings you refolved the gradual abolition, he pledged 
that enjoy, and truft to no theoretical remedies. himfelf in fome ftage of it to take the fenfe 
the Mr. Windham confidered the notice to of the houie. Mr. Beaufoy then reported 
rm, be little thort of a commencement of alarm- the refolution for abolifhing the trade on 
rm. ing wilchiefs, and the forerunner of trou- the rit of January 1796. A fhort con- 
| of bles horrible to be thought of, which no-  verfation enfued, in which it was agreed 
IS, thing now could prevent but the energy of to defer all oppofition, until a bill, found- 
ir the houfe and the country in defence of the ed on the retolution, thould be brought 
ide conttitution, He was convinced of what in. The refolution was then read, and 
ht all the world knew, the exiftence of thofe agreed to. 
ler facieties, expofed by the right hon. gen- The chancellor of the exchequer thea 
fe, teman (Mr. Burke), for the deitruétion moved the houlé to go into a committee to 
es of that conftitution, which had been tor. confider of further refoluons for the abo- 
it, ages the envy of {furrounding nations. lition of the African flave trade. The 
t 2 hoped the good fenfe of the country houfe refolved itfelf into a committee ac- 
fe would withftand all the attempts made a- cordingly, and Mr. Beautoy took the 
in gainft them ; and he cautioned the gentle- chair. 
) men who were the promoters of the bufi- Mr. Pitt, for the purpofe of prohibiting 
je nefs, to defitt, let they fhould be among the carrying of flaves from Africa to foe 
if the firft to fall by that which they gave reign ports in Britith fhips, and for the 
s birth to; and left the young lion they purpofe of limiting the tonnage of the 
f were foftering, fhould give the firft proof fhips for the fupply of the Briuth iflands 
i of its ftrength by deftroying its keepers. during the period allowed for the continu- 


Mr. Erikine fupported the objeci of the ance of the trade, moved certain refolu- 
fociety to which he had fubtcribed his tions, which were alfo permitted to pals, 
mame, as having in view a temperate re- without debate, for the purpole of coff- 
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fidering them in a future committee, or 
when in the fhape of a bill. 

On Wednefday, the report of the refo- 
lutions of the committee for the aboli- 
tion of the flave trade, was read and agreed 
to. The chancellor of the exchequer, in 
confequence, and for the purpofe of hatt- 
ening their object, by putting the lords in 
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pofleffion of the general outlines of the 
plan, moved, ¢ That a conference witlt 
the lords be defired, on a fubjeét highly 
important to the juftice and honour of the 
Britifh nation.’"—T he motion was agreed 
to, and lord Mornington ordered to go to 
the lords to defire the faid conference. 
[ To be continued. ] 


Continued from Val. XC, page 466. 


ON the 28th of May, M. Chabat of- 
fered to prove, by the producing 182 
pieces, the exiftence of a confpiracy to 
earry off the king ; and that M. de Mont- 
morin, intimidated by the denunciation 
of M. de Genfoene, had quitted France. 

M. Merlin added, that he was ready to 
prove that it was indifpenfably neceflary to 
diffolve the guard of the king, which con- 
fitted only ot refractory priefts, Arlefians, 
domeftics of the emigrants, counter-revo- 
lutionifts, who held {candalous orgies dur- 
ing the night, where they were continually 
drinking the health of monfieur, the count 
d’Artois, the prince de Lainbefc, &c. 

M. If{nard mentioned as a proof how 
much the guards were difaffected, that 

they had received M. Delatre the fon with 
open arms into their body, though at that 
time an objeét of fufpicion to the aflembly. 
In confequence of thefe faéts, M. Carnot 
demanded, ¢ That the aflembly fhould 
commence a permanent {&tting, that the 
guard fhould every where be redoubled, and 
that the mayor of Paris fhould give an ac- 
count every morning of the ftate of the 
capital. ‘Theie three propofitions were 
decreed. 
On Tuefday the zoth, the debate on 
the queftion to difband the king’s guard 
laited the greateft part of the night. 
Mefirs. Guadet, Lacroix, Loffource, &c. 
fupported the motion ct M. Bazire; M. 
M. Dumas, Girardin and Raimond, 
maintained the contrary opinion. In the 
middle of the debate, two members, M. 
Calvet, and M. Froudiere, having made 
ufe of ttrong expreffions againft the aflem- 
bly; (viz. M. Calvet, that they refembled 
the days of Tiberius and Scjanes ; and 
M. ¥roudiere, that he had, for fix months, 
sttendet to meh who agitated the public 
mind by declamation iniiead of reafoning) 
were fent, for three days, to the prifon of 
the abbey. After a very long and tu- 
multuous debate, it was refolved, 

1. That the king’s guard be difbanded, 
a@hd that a royal guard fhall be forthwith 

bftablithed according to law, 





2. Until the formation of the new guard 
of the king, the national guard of Paris 
fhall perform the fervice on the king's 
perfon in the fame manner as they did 
before the eftablifhment of the king’s 
guard. 

After this, the propofition of an accufa- 
tion againft M. Coffe, commonly called 
Briffac, after a warm debate, was adopt- 
ed, and the denunciation paffed in the 
following words: ¢ That there is ground 
for the accufation of M. Coffe, called 
Briffac, commandant of the king’s guard, 
and that the feal of the nation thall be put 
upon all his papers.” 

The minifter of juftice informed the af. 
fembly, that fentence of death was paffed 
on the affaffins of M. Dillon. 

What paffed in the aflembly on the 30th, 
exhibits a new era in the annals of Eu- 
ropean wars. 

M. Kerfaint, m the name of the diplo- 
matic, marine, and commercial commit- 
tees, read the plan of a decree againit pri- 
vateering ; and the affembly patied a very 
ftrong decree : 

1. That no commiffion of marque and 
reprifal fhould be granted. 

2. That no veflel, armed merely for its 
own defence, fhould be permitted to cap- 
ture any veflel of the enemy, unlefs they 
were provoked to it by conftraint. 

3- That no thip of the enemy fhould be 
taken, unlefs armed for war. 

4. Corfairs taken by the armed thips of 
the nation fhall be inquired into by the 
tribunal of the diftrict into which they are 
earried, and all Frenchmen found on 
board, as active partizans, fhall be pu- 
nifhed with death. ‘The fubjeéts of the 
powers at war fhall be fent to prifon, and 
the fubjects of foreign powers fhall be dealt 
with according to the arrangements to be 
agreed on with {uch powers, and, in the 
mean time, that they fhall be confined in 
prifon. 

On the 4th of June, the minifter for fo- 
reign affairs communicated to the aflem- 
bly, in the name of the king, the fub- 
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flance of the declaration which the king of 
the French had fent to the king of England 
and afterward read the anfwer which 
the Englith minifter had made in the name 
of his king to M. Chauvelin. The pur- 

rt of itis, that the king of England, 
fenfible of the good intentions of his moit 
Chriftian majelty, is extremely forry at 
the declaration of war between France 
and the king of Hungary. Humanity, 
the peace of Europe, and the prolperity of 
the belligerent powers, render his Britan- 
nic maielty interefted in it ; but without 
fearching into the motives from whence 
it originated, his ma‘elty does not hefitate 
to declare dire#ly and poftively that he 
will maintain the treaty of commerce fub- 
fitting between England and France. His 
majeity, faithful to his engagements, ex- 
pects a fimilar condué on the part of 
France, and that his rights and thofe of 
his allies will be equally refpected. An- 
nexed was the Royal Proclamation iffued 
at London the 25th of May. 

M. Emmery read a copy of a declara- 
tion ifued by the king of Hungary, which 
had been fent him from Bruffels, tating, 
that being willing to preferve, as far as the 
circumftances will permit, the commercial 
conneétions which fubfift between France 
and the ftates belonging to the houfe of 
Auftria, the French veffels fhall be re - 
ceived into the ports of Oitend, provided 
they do not come in a hoilile manner, or 
are laden with ammunition, and may une 
Joad their cargoes in fafety, if France 
will a&t in a fimilar manner on her part. 

On the gth of June, the national af- 
fembly decreed, that a penfion of 1500 
livres fhould be paid to the widow of the 
Jate Theobold Dillon, and an anual fum 
of 800 livres to each of his children, till 
they have attained the age of twenty-one, 
or have obtained an employment produc- 
ing that fum. ‘ ; 

The widow and children of Pierre 
Francis Berthois, who fuffered on the fame 
occafion, are to have the like fuims. 

Anthony and Piesre Dupont Chamont, 
who were wounded, are to be prefented 
with the military deccration. 

The decree for forming a body of 
20,000 men near Paris, by detachments 
from ihe feveral departments, has been 
the caufe of much diicullion, and great 
difference of opinion. Some of the na- 
tional guards of. Paris have picienied ad- 
dreffes to the affembly approving of the 
meafure, and fome petitions praying that 
the decree may be revoked. In taét it is 
the fource of equal appreheaon te two 


parties. The one dreyts that this new 
army may be employed to overawe the 
national guard of Paris, and the other 
that it may be made ufe of to intimidate 
the national aflembly. The camp will 
probably not be formed at all, or at fuch 
a diftance trom the capital as to remove 
thefe fears. 

On the trth of June, was read a peti- 
tion from madame d’Eon, fetting forth, 
that although the had worn the drefs of a 
woman for fifteen years, fhe had never 
forgotten that the was formerly a foldier 5 
that fince’the revolution fhe feels her mili- 
tary ardour revive, and demands, inttead 
of her cap and petticoats, her helmet, her 
fabre, her horfe, and the rank in the army 
to which her feniority, her fervices, and 
her wounds entitle her ; and that fhe now 
requefts permiflion to raife a legion of voe 
lunteers for the fervice of her country. 
Unconnetted with any party, fhe has no 
dcfire of brandifhing her fword in procei= 
fions in the ftreets of Paris, and withes 
for nothing but aétual fervice, war nobly 
made, and courageoufly fupported. ‘¢ In 
my eager impatience,” adds fhe, ‘I have 
fold every thing but my uniform, and the 
fword I wore in thelaft war, which I wilh 
again to wear in the prefent. Of my li- 
brary nothing remains but the theaves, and 
the manufcripts of marfhal Vauban, which 
I have preferved as an offering to the na- 
tional ailembly, for the glory of my coun. 
try, and the inftru€tion of the brave ges 
nerals employed in her defence. I hay 
been the iport of nature, of fortune, of 
wer, and peace, of men and women, of 
the malice and intrigue of courts. I have 
pated fucceffively from the ftate of a girl 
to that of a boy ; from the ftate of a man 
to that of a woman I have experienced all 
the odd viciflitudes of human life. Soon, 
I hope, with arms in my hands, I thald 
fly on the wings of liberty and victory to 
fight and die tor the nation, the law, and 
the king.’ 

This petition was interrupted by re- 
peated burits of applaule, ordered to be 
honourably mentioned in the minutes, and 
referred to the imilitary committes. 

Cn the 13th of June, the followimg let- 
ter was received from the king: 

_ €T inteat you, MM. Prefident, to in- 
form the affembly, that I have changed 
the minitters of the war department, of the 
interior, and of public contributions: I 
have replaced the two former by M. M. 
Dumourier and Mourgues. The third is 
not yet filled ; but my miniiier at Deux 
Posts (iM. Naillac) will fueceed to M, 
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Dumourier as minifter of foreign affairs. 
I with for the conftitution, but [ with alfo 
for order, and the execution of the laws 
through the empire. All my efforts are 
dire&ted to this end. 

(Signed) LOUIS. 

The affembly decreed, that M. Servan, 
the late war minifter, carried with him 
the regret of the nation. 

The fame day, M. Dumourier, the 
rew miniiter at war, prefented M. La 
Fayctte’s report of the a€tion before Mau- 
beuge. 


Letter from La F ayette to the French 
Miniter at War. 


Camp at Maubeuge, June t1, the 
fourth Ycar of Liberty. 

£I have given you an account of my 
movements toward Maubeuge. The day 
before yelterday, while I was reconnoitring 
the ground between my camp and Mons, 
a fkirmifh took place between our light 
troops and thofe of the enemy, where the 
Jatter loft three men, and where there were 
fome wounded on both fides. 

* This morning the enemy attacked my 
advanced guard, whom they hoped, no 
doubt, to iurprife; but, aware of their 
defign in time, M. Gouvion difpatched 
his camp equipage to Maubeuge, and be- 
gan a retreating fight, in which his in- 


fantry was conttantly covered by the 
hedges, and where the enemy's columns 
fuffered contiderably from his cannon, and 
particularly trom tour pieces of artillery 
on horfeback, under the direction of capt. 


Barrois. ‘he 3d and sith regiments of 
chafleurs, and the 2d of huflars manceu- 
vied ably, and the lat in particular gave 
4” warm reception to a detachment of 
Heulans that advanced upon them. 

* A violent hurricane having prevented 
us trom hearing the fignals, we did not 
know, intime, of the attack: as foon as 
the news came to the camp, a column of 
infantry, under M. Legneville, and of 
cavalry, under M. Tracy, were con- 
ducted by M. Narbonne, on the flank of 
the enemy. While the cerps of referve of 
M. Meaubourg went to the fuccour of 
the advanced guard, I advanced with the 
main army, and the enemy abandoning 
to us the ficld, and a part of their doad 
and wounded, retreated to their former 
camp. We puriued them more than a 
league beyond the ground of our advanced 
guard, who again took poffeffion of ail 
their poits. 

* I thould only, therefore, have to feli- 
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citate myfelf on the little fuccefS to the 
enemy of this attack, if, by the mott cruel 
fatality, it had not taken from the coun- 
try one of its beft citizens —from the army 
one of its moft ufeful officers—and from 
me a friend of fifteen years—M. Gouvion. 
{A general murmur manifefted the gricf 
of the national affembly in which this: let- 
ter was read. ] ¢ A cannon fhot terminated 
his virtuous life. He is lamented with 
tears by his fellow-foldiers, by all the 
army, and by all thofe who can eftimate 
the value of pure patriotifin, of unaltera- 
ble loyaity, and of the union of courage 
with talents. I do not {peak of my per- 
fonal fufferings; my friends will condole 
with me. 

The two lieutenant-colonels of the 
Cote d’Or excite juft regret. The one; 
M. Cazotte, feventy-five years. of age, 
and known by fifty years of diftinguifhed 
fervice in the artillery, had, in concur- 
rence with M. Gouvion, made a vigorous 
affault, which refcued from the midft of 
the enemy a piece of artillery difmounted. 
Our lofs beiide is confined to twenty-five 
men wounded, and the number of killed 
is till lefs confiderable. The enemy left 
on the ground many more than we loft ; 
and shey carried off a great number. We 
have made fome prifoners, and I have not 
yet heard that we have loft any. 

‘Such, fir, is the report that I haften 
to fend you on returning to the camp ; it 
is as exaét as I can give until I have re- 
ceived the official returns.—The general 
of the army, 

‘La FAYETTE.’ 


On Monday, June 38, the prefident 
announced the following letter from M. Ja 
Fayette to the National Affembly. 


Camp of Maubeuge, June 16, 1792, 
fourth Year of Liberty. 
© Gentlemen, 

* At the moment, too long delayed per- 
haps, at which I am going to call your 
attention to great public interefts, and 
point out among our dangers the conduéct 
of a miniftry, which my correfpondence 
has long fince accufed, I am informed 
that, unmafked by its divifions, it has 
funk under its own intrigues ; for, un- 
doubtedly, it is not by facrificing three 
colieagues, from their own infignificance 
the mere creatures of his power, that the 
leaft excufabie, the mo noted of thete 
minitters, will have cemented in the king’s 
council his equivocal and {candalous ex- 
iftence. 


‘lt 
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«Tt is not enough, however, that this 
branch of the government fhould be de- 
livered from a baneful influence. The 
public weal is in danger; the fate of 
France depends chiefly on her reprefenta- 
tives ; of them the nation expeéts her fal- 
vation. But, when fhe gave herfeif a 
conttitution, fhe prefcribed to them the 
only courfe ty which they can fave her. 

« Perfuaded, gentlemen, that as the 
rights of man are the law of every contti- 
tuting aflembly, a conititution once form- 
ed becomes the law to the legiflators ap- 
pointed under it, it is to yourfelves that I 
am bound to denounce the too powerful 
eff ris now making to carry you beyond 
the rule which you have proinifed to fol- 
lov ye 

‘ Nothing fhall hinder me from exer- 
cifing this right of a free man, from ful- 
filing this duty of a citizen; neither the 
momentary errors of opinion, for what 
are opinions when they deviate from prin- 
ciples; nor my refpeét for the reprefenta- 
tives of the people ; for I refpeéct ftill more 
the people themfelves, of whom the con- 
ftitution is the will fupreme ; nor the fa- 
vour you have conttantly thewn to me ; 
for that I wiih to preferve, as I obtained 
it, by an inflexible love of liberty. 

‘ Your circumttances are difficult ; 
France is menaced trom without, and 
agitated within. While foreign courts 
announce the intolerable project of attack- 
ing our national fovercignty, and thus de- 
clare thenfelyes the enemies of France, 
internai toes, intoxicated with fanaticifn 
and pride, entertain chimerical hopes, and 
fatigue us till more with their imfoient 
malignity. 

‘You ought, gentlemen, to fupprefs 
them ; and you cannot have the power to 
do fv, without being yourielves conititu- 
tional and juit. 

© You detire to be fo without doubt, 
but cait your eyes on what pailes in your 
own body, and all around you. 

¢ Can you diflemble that a faction, and 
to avoid vague denominations, that the 
Jacobite faétion has occationed all the dif- 
orders. It 1s that faGlion to which I 
Joudly impute them. Organized like a 
{cparate empire in its metropolis and its 
aibliations, blindly direéted by certain am- 
bitious chiefs, this fect forms a diftinét 
corporation in the midit of the French peo- 
ple, whofe power it uiurps by fubjugatng 
their repretentatives and their mandataries. 

‘Tt is there that, in public fittings, love 
of the laws is denominated sriitocracy, 
wid their infrattion patriotum,—-These 
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the aflaffins of Defilles receive triumphs— 
the crimes of Jourdan find panegyritts— 
there alio the recital of the affaffination 
that ftained the city of Metz excited in- 
fernal acclamations of joy. 

* Can it betbelieved that they will efcape 
reproaches by fheltering themfelves under 
an Auftrian manifefto, in which thefe fec- 
taries are named ? Are they become {a- 
cred, becaufe Leopold has pronounced 
their name ? And becaufe we have to fight 
with foreigners, who prefume to meddle 
in our quarrels, are we releafed from the 
duty ot delivering our country from do- 
mettic tyranny ? 

‘ What import to this duty either the 
projects of foreigners, or their connivance 
with counter-revolutionifts, or their influ- 
ence on the luke-warm friends of liberty ? 
It is I who denounce this feé&; I who, 
without {peaking of my paft lite, cam an- 
{wer to thofe who feign fufpicions on me 
—** Approach in this critical moment, in 
which every man’s character will foon be 
known, and let us fee which of us, molt 
inflexible in his principles, moft firm in 
his refiftance, will beft brave the obftacles 
and the dangers which traitors with to 
hide from their country, and which true 
citizens know how to calculate and en- 
counter for her fake.” 

‘And how thould I longer delay to 
fulfil this duty when every day weakens 
the conitituted authorities, and fubttitutes 
the {pirit of a party for the will of the 
people; when the audacity of agitators 
impofes filence on peaceable citizens and 
fupplants ufetul men ; when devotion toa 
fect is made the fubstitute of all public and 
private virtues, what in a free country 
ought to be the auftere and only means of 
arriving at the firit functions of govern- 
ment? 

‘ It is after having oppofed to all obfta. 
cles and all {nares the courageous and 
perievering patriotifin of an army, facri- 
ficed perhaps to combinations againft its 
leader, that I can now oppofe to this 
faction the correfpondence of a miniftry 
the worthy produétion of its club—a cor- 
retpondence of which all the calculations 
are falle, the promiles vain, the information 
tiaudulent, or frivolous, the councils per= 
fidious or contraditory ; where, after 
having prefled me to advance without pre- 
caution, and to attack without means, 
they began to tell me that refiftance would 
foon be :mpoflible, when my indignation 
repelled the daftardly aijertion. 

¢ What remarkable conformity of lan- 
guage, gentlemen, between thole faftious 

meg. 
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men who avow their ariftocratic fpirit, 
and thofe who ufurp the name of patriots. 
Both with to fubvert our laws, rejoice in 
diforders, rife up againft the authorities 
conferred by the people, deteft the national 
guard, preach indifcipline to the army, 
and fow fometimes diftruft, fometimes 
difcouragement. 

* As tor me, gentlemen, who efpoufed 
the American caufe at the very moment 
when its amballadors declared to me that 
it was loft; who thenceforward devoted 
mylelf to a perfevering defence of liberty, 
and the fovereignty of the people ; who, 
on the 11th of July 1789, on prefenting 
to my country a declaration of rights, 
dared to tell her—For a nation to be free, 
it is fufficient that fhe wills it ; I come 
now, full of confidence in the jultice of 
our caule, of contempt for the cowards 
who defert it, and of indignation againft 
the traitors who would fully it; I come 
to declare that the French nation, if fhe is 
not the moit vile in the univerfe, may and 
ought to refift the confpiracy of kings 
formed againft her. 

* It is not undoubtedly in the midft of 
my brave army, that timid fentiments are 
permitted ; patriotifm, energy, difcipiine, 
patience, mutual confidence, all the civil 
and military virtues I have found in it. 
In it the principles of liberty and equality 
are cherifhed, the laws refpected, property 
facred ; in it neither calumnies nor fac- 
tions are known; and when I recollect 
that France has feveral millions capable of 
becoming fuch foldiers, I afk myfelf to 
what pitch of debafement would an im- 
mente people be reduced, ftill itronger in 
their natural refources, than in the defen- 
ces of art, oppofing to a monftrous con- 
federation the advantage of combinations 
directed to a fingle object, for the bafe 
idea of facrificing their fovereignty, of co- 
venanting for their liberty, of fubmitting 
thejr declaration of rights to negotiation, 
to appear one of the poflibilities of the if- 
fue that is rapidly advancing upon us. 

* But in order that we, foldicrs of li- 
berty, may fight with efficacy, or die with 
proht to our canfe, it is neceflary that the 
number of the defenders of our country be 
{peedily proportioned to that of their ad- 
veriaries ; that {tores of all forts be mul- 
tiplied, and facilitate all our motions : 
that the comfort of the trocps, their equi- 
page, their pay, the provilions for their 
health, be no longer expofed to fatal de- 
lays, or pretended favings, which always 
turn out the direét reverfe of their ob- 
ject. 
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* Above all, it is neceffary that the citi- 
zens rallied around the conftitution, be a{- 
fured that the rights which it guarantees 
will be refpected with a religious fidelity, 
that fhall drive its enemies, concealed or 
public, to detpair. 

© Reject not this with: it is that of the 
fincere with of the friends of your legiti- 
mate authority. Affured that no unjuft 
confequence can flow from a pure princi- 
ple, that no tyrannical meafures can ferve 
a caufe which owes its force and its glory 
to the facred batis of liberty and equality, 
make criminal juftice refume its conftitue 
tional courfe; make civil equality, and 
religious liberty, enjoy the entire applica- 
tion of their true principles. 

* Let the royal power be untouched, for 
itis guaranteed by the conftitution ; let it 
be independent, for its independence is one 
of the fprings of our liberty ; let the king 
be revered, for he is invelted with the na- 
tional majefty ; let him have the power of 
choofing a miniftry that wears not the 
chains of a faétion ; and if there be con- 
{pirators, let them perith by the fword of 
the latv. 

* In fine, let the reign of clubs, annihi- 
lated by you, give place to the reign of the 
law, their ufurpations to the firm and in- 
dependent exercife of the conftituted au- 
thorities, their diforganizing maxims to 
the true principles of liberty, their deliri- 
ous fury to the calm and fteady courage of 
a nation that underftands its rights, and 
defends them ; in fine, their faftious com- 
binations to the truc interefts of our coun- 
try, which in this moment of danger 
ought to unite all thofe to whom her fub- 
jugation and her ruin are not objeéts of 
atrocious joy, or infamous fpeculation. 

* Such, gentlemen, are the reprefenta- 
tions and the petitions fubmitted to the 
national aflembiy, as they are to the king, 
by a citizen, whofe love of liberty will 
never be honeftly quettioned ; whom the 
difterent faétions would hate lefs, if he 
had not raifed himfelf above them by his 
difintereftednefs ; whom filence would have 
better became, if, like fo many others, he 
had been indifferent to the glory of the 
national affembly, and the confidence 
with which it is of importance it fhould be 
furrounded ; and who cannot better teftify 
his own confidence, than by laying before 
it the truth without difguife. 

© Gentlemen, I have obeyed the diStates 
of my con{cience, and the obligation of 
my caths. I owed it to my country, to 
you, to the king, and, aboveall, tomy- 
felf, whom the chances of war do _— 

ow 
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low to poftpone obfervations that I think 
ufeful; and who with to believe that the 
aflembly will find in this a new homage 
of my devotion to its conftitutional au- 
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thority, of my perfonal gratitude, and of 
my refpect. 
(Signed) La FaYeETTE.” 

[ To be continued. ] 


Further ApviceEs from the EAst INDIES. 


THE lord Camden and Northumber- 
land Eaft Indiamen being arrived 
from Madras, the advices they brought 
were publifhed, in a London Gazette Ex- 
traordinary on the 26thinftant. The firft 
is a letter from earl Cornwallis to Mr. 
fecretary Dundas, dated from the camp 
before Seringapatam, March 4; in which 
his lordihip inclofes a copy of the prelimi- 
naries of peace, as fettled on the 23d of 
February, between the Three Confederate 
Powers and Tippoo Sultan *. He flates, 
that although fome circumftances had de- 
layed the delivery of the hoftages until the 
26th, he was induced, by the earneft de- 
fire of Tippeo, to confent to a ceflation of 
hoftilities on the 24th. Then, referring 
to his letter to the court of direftors for 
the particulars of his military operations, 
he obferves, ‘ that although the formida- 
ble power of Tippoo has been fo much re- 
duced by the event of a war, into which 
we were forced by the ungovernable am- 
bition and violence of his character, as to 
render it improbable that he can be able, 
for many years to come, to give anv ma- 
terial difturbance to the Britith poffeflions 
in India; yet that, in the fcleétion of the 
countries to be ceded to us, his primary 
object will be, to fix upon thofe diftriéts, 
that may be, from local fituation, bett 
calculated tor giving us a ftrong defenfive 
frontier againft the future attacks of any 
power whatever from above the Ghauts.’ 
—After expreffing his high fenfe of the 
gallantry of his maiefty’s trcons, his lord- 
ihip adds: ‘General “Medows, who had 
fome time ago refolved to return to Eu- 
rope as foon as the war fhould be con- 
cluded, intends, with my entire :ppro- 
bation, to embark in the laft fhip ot this 
feafon that fails from Madras; and I 
think it my duty, on this oceafien, to de- 
clare, that the zeal and ability which the 
general has conftantly employed, during 
this war, in promoting the intereits of his 
country, have, in my opinion, done great 
honour to himielf; and that the friendly 
fupport and affittance, which he has uni- 
formly rendered me, have laid me under 
the moft lafting obiigations.’"—His lord- 
fhip likewife mentions general Abeicrom- 


by, captain Madan, one of his aids dé 
camp, and the officers in general, in the 
mott honourable terms of appiobation. 

Then follows a return of the killed and 
wounded before Seringapatam, from the 
8th of February, to the ceffation of hofti- 
lities, viz. feven Europeans killed and 17 
wounded ; nfie natives killed, and twenty 
wounded. Likewifea return of the killed 
and wounded of general Abercromby’s 
army, on the rgth and 22d of February, 
viz. three Europeans, and twenty natives 
killed ; forty-nine Europeans, and fifty- 
four natives wounded. 

A letter, of the fame date, from lord 
Cornwallis tothe court of Direétors, tates 
the difficulties in which he had been in- 
volved by the culpable condust of Perfe- 
ram Bhow, who, in dire&t contradi&tion 
to his repeated promifes, had fuffercd him- 
felf to be allured by the hopes of being 
able to plunder the rich province of Beds 
nore, and, with that view, had marched 
his army to the weftward, inftezd cf co- 
operating in the redution of Seringapa- 
tam. His lordfhip then relates the pari 
culars of his great victory over Tippoo in 
the night of the 6th of Fcbruary, as he 
had already ftated them in his letter to, the 
prefidency of fort St. George. (See page 
52) He proceeds to flate the prepagations 
he had made for commencing the fiege of 
Seringapatam, againft which he opened 
the trenches on the 18th of February. 
Thefe preparations produced immediate 
overtures from ‘Tippoo, and the prelimi- 
navies having been finally agreed to on the 
23d, all hoftilities ceafed, without waiting 
for the delivery of the hottages, on tre 
following afterncon. 

“It was faid,’ continues his lordfhip, 
‘ that the want of punctuality in the de- 
livery of the hofages was occalioned by 
fome.domeftic dificulties in Tippoo’s own 
farnily, as weil as by its requiring fone 
time to arrange their attenden's, and to 
fettle the cereiionials of their reception in 
camp; but on the 26th he fent out his 
fecond and third fon to be delivered into 
my hands. 

‘ All the points that under dif 
cuffion' in the courie of the negociation 


came 


* Printed veriatim in Pace ¢5. 
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were regularly communicated to Hurry 
Punt and to Azeem ul Omrah, and their 
fentiments requefted upon them ; and it 
will, no doubt, give you pleafure to hear, 
that in every meature that was determined 
upon refpecting this important negociation, 
there has uniformly been the moit cordial 
concurrence and union in our opinions. 

* Indeed, the general confidence which 
has been fhewn on the occation in our 
good faith, cannot fail of being highly 
gratifying tu you; for the deputies that 
were named by Hurry Punt and Azeem 
ul Omrah came to me previous to their 
meeting with Tippoo’s vackeels, to de- 
clare that they were inftruéted to agree to 
any terms of peace that fhould appear to 
me to be fuitable to the interefts of the 
three ftates; and no murmur or difcon- 
tent has been expreffed at the hoftages re- 
maining, according to the defire of their 
father, in my particular cuftody. 

«I did not expeé that Tippoo’s nature 
would fuddenly change, and that he would 
a& with opennefs and candour in execut- 
ing the articles of the treaty. I was, 
therefore, in no degree furprifed, at find- 
ing, when his revenue accounts were pro- 
duced, an evident defign to practife every 
art to impofe upon us, by exaggerating 
the value of the diftrists that lie contigu- 
eus to the territories of the allies, and 
under-rating thoie in the interior parts of 
his dominions, and which coniequently 
are not to be ceded. 

‘ He has, however, in the mean time, 
aid above one crore of rupees, which has 
een divided equally among the three 

powers : and I perfuade myielf, that, by 
a firm perfeverance in the demand that we 
have made of the produétion of original 
papers for our inipection, we fhall, be- 
fore long, be able to afcertain the amount 
of his revenue with fufficient accuracy for 
regulating the extent of the dittri&s that 
are to be ceded by him, according to the 
terms of the treaty; and the armies will 
not only remain in this neighbourhood, 
but even the guard of the trenches will 
continue to mount regularly untill all thefe 
arrangements fhall be completed. 

‘ T have in many initances derived great 
advantage from fir John Kennaway’s fer- 
vices, in acting as a channel of intercourfe 
between me and Azeem ul Omrah; but 
it has proved peculiarly fortunate that his 
attendance upon the minifter - itin my 
power, at this important juncture, toavail 
mytelf, by naming him as my deputy, of 
his addrefs and conciliatory manners, in 
wondu&ting the negociauens to fe happy 
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an iffue; and it is very fatisfa€tory to me, 
that I can equally depend upon the moit 
able affiitance trom him, both in obtain. 
ing from ‘Tippoo the execution of the’pre- 
liminaries, and in framing the articles of 
the definitive treaty of peace. 

* The territory that the company wilf 
acquire by the peace will be confiderable 
in point of revenue, though, from the wide 
difference in feveral ftatements of Tippoo's 
whole revenues that have been produced, 
I cannot yet form a judgment of the 
amount ; but, important as an addition 
of revenue may be, I confider it cf in- 
finitely more confequence to the interefts 
of the company and the nation, than al- 
moft any ken whatever, that the over- 
ap power of Tippoo, from which we 

ave at different times fuffered fo much, 
and which has fo long threatened your 
poffefions on both coafts with total de. 
ftruétion, has been reduced, by the event 
of this war, within bounds, which will 
deprive him of the power, and perhaps of 
the inclination, to difturb us for many 
years to come; while at the fame time I 
—_ that our acquifitions by this peace 
will give fo much additional ftrength and 
compaétnefs to the frontiers of our pof- 
feffions, both in the Carnatic, and on the 
coaft of Malabar, as to render it ex- 
tremely dithcult for any power above the 
Ghauts to invade them. 

‘The firmnefs and gallantry that has 
been difplayed by the troops that compoie 
this army, under the uncommon hardfhips 
and difhculties to which they have been 
fo often expofed during the courié of this 
war, reficcts the higheft honour upon 
theméfelves as foldiers, and gives them the 
ftrongeft claim to the applaufe and favour 
of the company and the nation ; and the 
zeal and alacrity with which my inftruc- 
tions have been uniformly obeyed, as well 
as the perfonal attachment that has been 
fhewn to me on feveral trying occafions, 
by the officers and foldiers in general, will 
ever be remembered by me with the 
warmett gratitude. 

* Although circumftances prevented ge- 
neral Abercromby from fharing in fome 
of the aétive fcenes in which the principal 
army was engaged, I am not the lets 
fenfible of his ardent defire to promote the 
public good, or of his ability in executing 
the fervices that were allotted to him: 
and no words can exprefs the fenfe that I 
fhall entertain throughout life of the abi- 
lity, gencrofity, and friendfhip with 
which general Medows has invariably gi- 
ven me his fupport and affiftance. 

* I have 
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‘T have thought it neceffary, as a re- to execute the treaty faithfully, he had di- 
ward to the foldiers for the chearfulnefs refted general Abercromby to fall back, 
with which they have performed fo many and encamp near the Kinnambady Ford 5 
various duties, and as fome compenfation and had aflured the vackeels, that if they 
to the officers for the extraordinary ex- dealt fairly with him with regard to the 
pences to which they have been expofed, aceounts of the revenues, he would, in 
to order a gratuity equal to fix months two or three days, withdraw our troops 
batta, to be iffued from the money that from the ifland. He added, that he could 
has been paid by Tippoo, toall the troops not then afcertain what extent of country 
that have been entployed upon this fervice, would fall to our fhare, but his firit option 
which I hope will meet with your appro- would be the Barramhaul and Salem di- 
bation. And as general Abercromby’s  ftriéts, which would afford a fecure fron- 
fituation would not juftify him in follow- tier to the Carnatic. That there would 
ing general Medows’ and my own exam- be no occafion for our forwarding any 
ple in declining to accept of any fhare in further fupplies of money to camp from 
prize-money or gratuity, and from his re- the prefidency ; for, although he had pros 
ceiving no batta, there is no rate upon that mifed an handfome gratuity to the troops, 
ground for regulating his portion, I have whofe expectations had be:n raifed perhaps 
judged it moft equitable to dire&t that he too high at the profpeét of entering Serin- 
fhall receive haif a fixteenth of the amount gapatam in a be days, and who had 
of the whole fum that fhall be iffued tothe every claim to reafonable confideration, 
army, being the proportion of prize-money yet he hoped ftill to have enough to pre- 
which he is entitled to draw, according to vent his making any further demands 
the principle of divifion, which we under- upon us for fome time. 
ftand to be eftablithed for the flag-officers In a fecond letter from the prefidency, 
of his majelty’s navy, and which has been dated March 24, they write thus: ‘ We 
adopted for the General officers of this have received a letter from lord Corawal- 
army.” lis, ftating, that fome delay had arifen in 
A letter, dated March 15, from the ¢he pregrefs of the negociation, in confe- 
prefidency of fort St. George, after re- _— of the difficulties which had been 
peating the preceding circumftances, asin- _ftarted by Tippoo Sultaun about the coun- 
formation received from lord Cornwallis, try and the money, and that, notwith- 
adds, * It was not until two days after ftanding his lordthip’s daily remonftran- 
the preliminary articles had been agreed ces, and Tippoo’s repeated promifes to de- 
upon that Tippoo’s fecond and third fons fift, great numbers of men had been con~ 
arrived in camp. The former, lord Corn-  ftantly employed in firengthening the walt 
wallis informed us, was about ten years oppolite to our approaches. 
old, 2d the latter, who is the fon of Bur- * His lordfhip informed us, that he al- 
haumud Dien’s fitter, and confidered as ways expected to find much trouble in 
the heir to the Sultanut, about eight. The making Tippoo confent to the prefent 
delay in their arrival was not occafioned treaty, and that, in that refpect, he had 
by any interruption of the treaty, but by not been difappointed ; the Sultaun hav- 
the difficulty and diftrefs of their leaving ing praétifed every fpecies of chicane, and 
Zeuana, and by Tippoo’s anxiety that every pretext for delay. That it was how- 
they fhould be properly received by his ever neceflary, on all accounts, that the 
jordfhip. bufinefs thould be brought to a fpeedy if- 
‘ The children were received by lord fue, and that, if Tippoo did not in two or 
Cornwallis with every mark of kindnefs three days comply with the pofitive requi- 
and refpeét ; and his lordfhip was happy _fitions which had been made to him, his 
in obferving, that * they feemed to enter- lordfhip fhould think it neceflary to have 
tain no apprehenfions of their new fa- recourie to coercive meafures. He added, 
ther.”” that it was not eafy to fuppofe Tippoo 
‘ We have the pleafure to inform your would have an idea of renewing hottili- 
honourable court, that Tippoo fent to our ties, after giving up his two fons as hofta- 
camp, on the aft and 2d infant, a crore ges, and paying about eleven hundred 
and ten lacks of rupees; and promifed thoufand pounds, although he was a man 
that, in the courfe oad days, the firit that ought not to be trutted too far. 
kit, amounting to one crore and fixty-five ¢ Another letter has been received fiom 
lacks, thould be difcharged. hisJordthip, accompanied by copies of two 
* His lordfhip adviled us, that in confe- letters from fir John Kennawaiy to Tip- 
quence of this proof of Tippoo’s intention pee"s = and of the aniwer of = 
2 Jas- 
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latter, regarding the divifion of the Sul- 
taun’s country. In this letter his lord- 
fhip obferved, that if Tippoo did, from 
the firft, determine not to give us the Ba- 
ramhau! and Salem diftriéts, and the forts 
of Gooty and Balhary to our allics, he 
certainly did not fcrioufly intend to exe- 
cute the conditions of the Preliminary 
Articles, nor could he expeét to conclude 
apeace. ‘That he began to work in the 
fort on the very night on which he {ent his 
two fons to camp, and had very much 
firengthened the wall oppofite to our at- 
tack ; but his Jordfip doubted whether 
all ‘Tippoo had done, or could do, would 
be worth eleven hundred thoufand pounds 
and two fuch hoitagss. That Perferam 
Bhow was to march on the 14th to the 
Kennembaddy ford, in order to join Ge- 
neral Abercromby, and that the holtages 
were to fet out in the morning of the fame 
day for Bangalore. 

¢ By another letter from lord Cornwal- 
lis, dated the 15th inft. we are informed, 
that the vackeels had acquiefced in the 
forrender of Gooty and Balhary, and the 
Baramhaul and Salem country, and re- 


HISTORICAL 


JUNE 30. 

N Thurfday, in confequence of a war- 
rant granted by lard ixenyon and judge 
Afhhurit, juftice Hyde, Mr. Tapp, the 
heoultuble, and Mr. Hyde's clerk, were 
pprehended at the mitance of the attorney- 
general, who is about to conmence a pro- 
fecution againft them, ia confequence of 
the Jate rots in Mount-freet. They 

were adiniited to bail before judge Grofe, 


nvicis, 
otany Bay, 
cholas Bond, eq. 
m Bow-itreet.— 
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Iinquithed the Coorga country ; and that 
the difpute about the batta had likewife 
been fettled ; but that Tippoo’s unremit- 
ting induliry in working night and day, 
would occafion doubt of the fincerity of a 
perfon of better charaéters 

* The next poft gave us the pleafing in- 
formation that the Definitive Treaty had 
been finally adjufted with all parties ; that 
the vackeels were preparing to carry it 
into the fort, and had promifed to return 
with it, figned and fealed by Tippoo, the 
next morning, to the tent of the young 
hoftages, who were to deliver it into his 
lord{hip’s hands. Lord Cornwallis ad- 
ded, that by this treaty the company had 
acquired a territory, the net revenue of 
which amounted to thirty-nine lacks and 
fitty thoufand rupees. ; 

‘We have juit received advice from 
lord Cornwallis, that the Definitive Trea- 
ty was figned and fealed by Tippoo, and 
delivered into his lordihip’s hands by one 
of his fons on the rgth inft. His lord- 
fhip has not yet fent a copy of the treaty, 
but requeited the fhip might {ail immedi- 
ately with this account. 


CHRONICLE. 


mof of it bythem. Captain Smyth gave 
him one hundred weight of rice and four- 
tcen pounds of pork; they purchaied of a 
convist, who was appointed baker to the 
colony, one hundred weight of flour, at 
the rate of 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. per pound, 
which with ten gallons of wacer, was all 
the provifions they took on board of the 
boii, and at ten o'clock at night, on the 
28th of March 1791, William Briant, 
with his wile two childien, the one 
three years and the other one year old, 
the other four prifoners, Samuel Bird, 
James Cox, and Wiiliam Martin, em- 
barked in this open boat to fail to the 
iland of Timor, which, by the neareft 
run is upward of 1300 miles from the 
place of thcir embarkation, but by the 
courfe which they were forced to take, it 
was iinpoffible for them to form an jdea 
what diftance they might have to run, or 
what dangers, independent of thofe of 
the fea, they might have to encounter ; 
added to this, the monfoun had jutt fet in, 
and the wind was contrary. Under thele 
circumitanees they rather choie to riik 
thay lives on the fea, than diag out a 
miftrable exiitence on an unhoipitable 
fhore. ‘Dhey were forced to keep along 
the coat as much as they could, for the 
convenience of procuring fupplies of trefh 
water ; and on thefe occafions, and when 
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the weather was extremely: tempeftuous, 
they would fometimes fleep on ihore, hau- 
ling their boat on the land. ‘The favage 
natives, wherever they put on fhore, came 
down in numbers with intent te murder 
them. They now found two old muf-. 

ts, and a fall quantity of powder, 
which captain Smyth had given them, 
particularly ferviceable, by firing over the 
heads of thefe multitudes, on which they 
ran off with great precipitation ; but they 
were always forced to keep a ftriét watch. 
In three degrees to the northward of 
Sydney-cove they found large veins of 
remarkably fine coal, and in lat. 26. 27. 
difcovered a {mali ifland, on which no in- 
habitants were ; here was great plenty of 
turtles, that proved a great relief to them ; 
but they were very near being loft in land- 


ing. 

Ras this ifland they dried as much turtle 
as they could carry, which lafted them 
ten days. During the firft five weeks of 
their voyage they had continual rains ; 
and being obliged, in order to lighten the 
boat, to throw overboard all their wear- 
ing apparel, &c. were for that time con- 
tinually wet. ‘They were onceeight days 
out of fight of land, and after furmount- 
ing infinite hardfhips and dangers, they 
landed on the sth of June 1791, at Cu- 
pang on the ifland of Timor, where the 
Dutch have a fettlement, having failed 
confiderably more than s0co miles, and 
been ten weeks all but one day in per- 
forming this voyage. At Cupang they 
informed the governor, that they had be- 
longed to an Englifh thip, which was 
wrecked on her paffage to South Wales ; 
the governor treated them with great hu- 
manity, but at length overheard a con- 
verfation among them, by which he dif- 
covered that they were convicts who had 
efcaped from the colony at Sydney-cove, 
in New South Wales. 

On the 2qgth of Auguft 1791, his ma- 
jefty'’s thip the Pandora of twenty guns, 
commanded by captain Edward Edwards, 
was wrecked, and with part of her crew 
lot on a reef of rocks near New South 
Wales ; the captain, and thofe of the crew 
who were iaved, got to Cupang in their 
boats, when the governor gave captain 
Edwards an account of the eleven perfons 
he had there, and of the converfation 
which he had overheard. 

The captain tock them with him to 
Batavia, were William Briant and his 
eldeit child died. The reft were put on 
board the Rambang, a Dutch fhip, in 
which captain Edwards failed with them 
for the Cape of Good Hope; on their 


pallage to the Cape, James Cox fell over. 
board a 


nd was drowned, and Samuel Bird 
and William Martin died; at the Cape, 
captain Edwards delivered the furvivors of 
thefe unfortunate people to captain Parker 
ot the Gorgon, and they failed with him 
for England. In their paffage home, the 
younger child of Mary Briant died. 

Thefe convicts declare they would foon- 
er fuffer death than return to New South 
Wales. Being deftitute of neceflaries, 
feveral gentlemen gave them money, and 
they were committed to prifon for further 
examination. 

JULY 5. 

On Thurfday, a court-martial, com- 
pofed of the field officers of the feveraJ 
corps of volunteers in Dublin, was held 
in Taylor’s-hall, Back-lane, of that city, 
at the requeft of colonel Tandy, to con~ 
fider of his late affair with Mr. Toler. 
After a long inveftigation, the court- 
martial reported, * That colonel Tandy 
had, in every particular, after his taking 
up the affair, aéted with the fpirit be- 
coming a gentleman and a volunteer ; 
but that his entering into the affair was 
imprudent and unadvifed.’—Captain Ed- 
wards and major Afhemurft waited on 
lord Charlemont with the report, to wh ch 
his lordthip exprefied his eutire approba- 
tion. 

JULY 9. 

This d2zy came on, in the court of 
King’s-bench, the trial of John Beil, 
puohiher of * The Oracle,’ for two libels 
in that paper of the 5th and 7th of Ja- 
nuary lait. Mr. Bearcroft faid, that he 
trufted the jury would feel them to be li- 
bels of the moft malignant and dangerous 
tendency. They contained the groffett il- 
liberal refleCtions on that part of the mili- 
tary which were placed in the metropolis 
for the honour and for the fafety, in fome 
degree, of his majefty. He faid, ix fome 
degree, for it was but in a very finall de- 
gree that their a‘iftance was wanted. The 
king was fafe in every part of this king- 
dom, from the love his fubjeéts juftly 
bore him. The occafion on which the li- 
bel was written was, when the duchefs of 
York went to the King’s theatre in the 
Haymarket. As it was natural to fiip- 
pote, there was a great crowd on that oc- 
cafion, who withed to get into the houfe 
to fee her royal highnzis: as had often 
been the cafe before, a more than ufual 
number of guards that n ght attended, 
to preferve peace; and he d_tied any body 
to fay that they did not a%t with perfect 
propriety, and anfwer the purpoie for 
which they were fent therceto -* 
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the public peace, and to prevent any mif- 
chief which might arife in confequence of 
the eagernefs of the mob. Two days 
afier “this, a paragraph appeared in Mr. 
Bell's paper, beginning with the words : 

* Certain fcoundrels,’ {peaking of the 
foldiers, ‘in the uniform of that moft 
execrable of all nuifances, the guards, 
with the butt-end of their fire-locks beat 
certain perfons about the head fo effec- 
tually as to fell them to the ground, &c.— 
The jury found the defendant guilty. 

Mr. Tatterfal, proprictor of * The 
Morning Poft,” was next tried for a libel 
in that, againft lady Elizabeth Lambert. — 
Mr. Bearcroft ftated, that this was an 
attion brought by the countefs of Cavan, 
in behalf of lady Elizabeth Lambert, her 
daughter, who was under age. This 
young lady had the misfortune to lofe her 
father. She was unmarried, and about 
the age of nineteen. Although this young 
lady had the misfortune to lofe her father, 
yet the was confiderably recompenced by 
the amiable charaéter, the exempiary con- 
duét and uncommon good fenfe of a very 
affectionate mother, under whofe pro- 
tection at the time of the publication of 
this {candalous libel fhe was at Southamp- 
ton. Some of the jury might have feen, 
all of them might have heard, of her un- 
common beauty, which was undoubtedly 
the theme of the public. If the jury 
knew her, they knew fhe was entitled to 
far greater praife ;' fhe was juftly the pride 
of her family and the joy of her friends 
and acquaintances ; fhe was in the enjoy- 
ment of that calm fatisfation which is 
the refult of a happy ftation, and of an 
innocent life. She might have entertain- 
ed, and probably had, profpeéts of pre- 
terment in marriage, which no young 
woman in the kingdom at that time was 
better entitled to entertain. What mutt 
have been her feelings, how mutt her mo- 
ther and her relations have been fhocked, 
when in a public newf{papex the Law five or 
fix publications at different times for two 
months together ? 

This young lady was charged with be- 
ing fo forgettul of every thing that was 
due to the pride of her fiation, to the pride 
of her fex, that fhe condetcended to have 
a criminal intercourfe with her own fer- 
vant. 

Mr. Erfkine made an admirable fpeech 
for the defendant in mitigation of da- 
meges. Myr. Tatterfal, the horfe-dealer, 
he 1aid, lived principally in the Ifle of 
Ely, and did not know what was going 
forward in this great city. He hoped, 
that the jury wo: :! give a mederate ver- 


di& againft the defendant, who was as 
heartily forry for thefe paragraphs as the 
young lady herfelf, or any of her relations, 
could be; befides, the had fuftained no 
injury by them, as her innocence was 
manifeft to the whole world. 

The jury brought in a verdict for the 
plaintiff—Damages goool. 

JuLy to. 

On — bills of indi&tment for 
perjury were found at the Old Bailey 
againft Thomas Dowlin and Stephen De- 
vereux, the witneffes againft Kimber. 

The fame day, the feilions ended, when 
eleven conviéts received judgment of 
death, two were fentenced to be tranfport- 
ed beyond the feas for the term of fourteen 
years, feven to be imprifoned in Newgate, 
eight in Clerkenwell Bridewell, eleven to 
be publicly and one privately whipped, 
and fixteen were difcharged by proclama- 
tion. 

After which, James Martin, John 
Butcher, William Allen, Nathaniel Lilly, 
and Mary Briant, who efcaped from Bo- 
tany-bay, were put to the bar, when the 
court ordered them to remain on their 
former fentence, until they fhould be dif- 
charged by due courfe of law. By this 
lenient fentence, Mary Briant and James 
Martin will be difcharged in fix months, 
William Allen in one year, and Nathaniel 
Lilley and John Butcher, in two years. 
They all fay they confider the prifon they 
are now in as a paradife, compared with 
the dreadful fufferings they endured on 
their voyage. The refolution difplayed 
by the woman is hardly to be paralleled. 
At one time their anchor broke, and the 
furf was fo great that the men laid down 
their oars in a ftate of defpair, and gave 
themfelves up as loft; but this amazon, 
taking one of their hats, cried out, * Never 
tear,” and immediately began to exert her- 
felf in clearing the boat of water ; in this 
her example was followed by her com- 
panions, and by great labour the boat was 
prevented from tinking, until they got 
into a fmoother fea. 

JuLy 11. 

About a quarter after one o’clock on 
Saturday, Mr. Powell arrived at Shore- 
ditch church, having walked 394 miles in 
five days, thirteen hours, and one quarter, 
being one hour and three quarters within 
the tine {pecified. He left York, on his 
return to London, at thirty-eight minutes 
patt five on Wednefday evening. On his 
arrival at Shoreditch church he appeared 
to be in perfec health, and not in the leaft 
fatigued. Mr. Powell is in the 58th year 
of lus age, and this is the fourth — 
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he has made between London and York. 
By this he gains 15]. 


*,* The loft Advices from the Eaft Indies, 
obliges us topofipone the remainder of the 
Hiftorical Chronicle, and Births, Marri- 
ages, Deaths, &c. which will be in- 
ferted in our next. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
St rens and Converfations between 
feveral young Ladies, 12mo. 4s. 

Enchiridion Theologicum, or Manual 
for Students in Divinity, 5 vol. s2mo. 
175. 6d. 

M‘Arthurs Treatife of Naval Courts 
Martial, 8vo. 8s. 

Thomfon’s Spirit of General Hiftory, 
&vo. 75. 

Hindmarfh’s Letters to Prieftley, con- 
taining Proofs of the Divinity of Chrift, 
Syo. 63. 

Bevy’s Hiftoire de la Nobleffe heri- 
ditaire des Galois, des Francois, &c. gto. 
11. 8s. 

Heriot’s Hiftorical Sketch of Gibraltar, 
$vo. 7s. 

Garnett’s Treatife on the Mineral Wa- 
ters of Harrogate, Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Pargeter’s Obfervations on Maniacal 
Diforders, 8vo. 3s. fewed. 

Hamilton’s Management of Female 
Complaints, and of Children in Infancy, 
$vo. 7s. 

Kerr's Animal Kingdom of Linnzus, 
vol. r. part 1. gto. 108. 6d. boards. 

Gilpin’s Three Effays, on picturefque 
Beauty, &c. 8vo. 10s. boards, 

Gentleman's Addreffes toYouth, 12mo. 
38. 6d. 

Mermaid, a Farce, 1s. 

Boethius’ Metres on the Confolation of 
Philofophy, 8vo. 6s. 

Eccleiiaftical Reform, 2s. 6d. 

Mudge’s Reply to Mafkelyne, 3s. 6d. 

Brown’s Introduétion to the Scriptures, 
12Mo. 35. 

Cattle of St. Vallery, 8vo. 2s. boards. 

Noble Enthufiaft, 3 vol. 10s. 6d. 

Reeves’ Hiltory of the Law of Shipping 
and Navigation, 8vo. gs. 

Pearfon’s Political Di€tionary, 13. 6d. 

Trye’s Effay on the Swelling of the 
Lower Extremities, incident to Lying-in 
Women, 2s, 

Caernarvonfhire, a Sketch of its Hif 
tory, Antiquities, Sic. 2s. 6d. fewed. 

Allin Good Humour; a Farce, rs. 

Williams’ Clerical Reform, and Eng- 
land's Salvation, 3s. 6d. 

Lavatus’ Phyfiognomy, by Shaw, 
12M0. 5$. 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
July 14, 17526 


By the Standard Winchefter Bufhel of 
Eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. Bar. Oats. Bea. 
s. d.|se d.|s. d.fs. dese de 
London 4 913 2/3 12 313° 5§ 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


Middlefex 
Surry 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Northamptoa 
Rutland 
Leicefter 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Stafford 
Salop 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Wilts 

Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon. 
Montgomery 
Radnor 


MARITI 


Efex 

Kent 
Suffex 
Souftoik 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Wettmorland 
Lancafter 
Chefter 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Angletea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan 
Gloucefter 
Somerfet 
Monmouth 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorfet 
Hangs 
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